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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the 
correct endings for each sentence. Correct answers appear on page 34. If you have 
a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have an 
English Edition, skip 5, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each fully correct answer. Keep 
your scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


The football player whose actions give the best cue to the nature of 
the play that is going on is: a. the quarterback; b. the offensive right 
end; c. the man with the ball; d. the linesman. (P. 33) 


. A “dosey-do” is: a. a variety of a vizzersnip; b. a flower without petals, 
scent, or seed; c. something like farararadasacki; d. a step in a square 
dance, (P. 31) 


. The animals in the Ark walked: a. the plank; b. over dry land; ¢. two 
by two; d. with a hippety-hop. (P. 27) 


. 30 and 42 stand for: a. the score of the Yale-Dartmouth game; b. min- 
imum wages and maximum hours; c. the ideal age for wife and husband; 
d. the minimum age of a congressman and a Senator. (P. 9) 


. The chief purpose of the horse in the modern army is: a. to provide 
food; b. to make the army look attractive; c. to lead attacks; d. to haul 
guns. (P. 18-S) 


. The alphabet which Kemal Ataturk induced his countrymen to accept 
is: a. Latin; b. English; c. Arabic; d. Russian. (P. 11-S) 


. Our national debt (owed by the Federal Government) in 1938 was: 
a. $40,000,000; b. $40,000,000,000; c. $400,000,000,000; d. $4,000,000,- 
000. (P. 17-S) 


The chief inspiration of the younger generation of poets in England 
today is a man, fifty years dead, named: a. Robert Browning; b. William 
Wordsworth; ¢. Gerard Hopkins; d. John Keats. (P. 22-E) 


. To escape the teasing of his playmates, Robert Graves, the poet, had to: 
a. pretend he was crazy; b. take up boxing; c. spill ink on his books; 
d. climb Snowden mountain. (P. 25-E) 


Frank Craven believes that the toughest part of marriage is: a. the first 
year; b. paying the rent; c. the wedding; d. the first fifty years. (P. 19-E) 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to 
Dr. Lawton, care of Scuo.astic. Let- 
ters cannot be answered personally. 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

How can one find out if he is fitted for 
the particular career he has chosen? 
What I mean is this: I know the kind of 
work I want—but how can I be sure 
if I am right in wanting it? 

Carol G. 


Dear Carol: 


If you have made up your mind as 
to the type of work you want, detailed 
answers to the following little test of 
vocational adjustment will show you 
whether you have chosen wisely: 

1. Have you the physical strength 
which the future calling requires? 

2. Are you seeking work which is 
suitable to your type of personality? 
Are you a shy person who dreads con- 
tacts with people but who nevertheless 
wants to be 2 saleslady? 

8. If you have chosen a field where 
success ow on the possession of 
many social contacts and the ability to 
make friends easily, as in insurance brok- 
erage, have you this necessary equip- 
ment? 

4. Is the calling you have selected one 
which is below or too far above your 
level of intelligence? If the first, you will 
be discontented; if the second, you face 
great strain and possible failure. One’s 
job should lie within the range of one’s 
mental ability, but it should challenge 
that ability to its utmost. 

5. If your choice requires a special 
talent, as in the case o writing, sing- 
ing, or other arts, has your ability been 
evaluated by a professional in that field 
who has no particular interest in you or 
any reason why he should spare you 
the truth? 

6. Do you know and can you endure 
all the disagreeable sides of your future 
vocation or do you see it through the 
rosy glow of day-dreams? Are you like 
Dorothy who wanted to be a nurse as 
long as she should think of herself wear- 
ing a white uniform, measuring med- 
icine and radiating cheerfulness but who 
changed her mind when she learned she 
would have to assist at operations, see 
blood, and do disagreeable menial 
tasks. 

7. If your profession is an over-crowd- 

one, are you prepared to face the 
competition and take the chance of be- 
ing eliminated before your goal is reach- 
Do you want to be a teacher or law- 


e even if it means only a bare live- 
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8. If your career is in a new field, 
like television, are you prepared for the 
delay before you can earn a secure liv- 
ing? Have you the promotional ability 
necessary to push a new idea? 

9. Do you want the very career that 
will only intensify some trait in you 
that should be eradicated? There is, for 
instance, the over-active, over-talkative 
boy who wanted to be a travelling sales- 
man; he liked to be always on the go, 
when he needed mainly to relax. He was 
a tip-top salesman—while he lasted. 

10. Do you want a vocation for which 
there is little or no demand while one is 
young, such as being a business exec- 
utive, editor, buyer, etc. It is fine to 
plan far ahead, but you must work up 
to your goal gradually through some 
other related occupation. 

11. If your career requires a costly 
preparation, are you assured of the fin- 
ancial backing to see you through? 

12. Are you pursuing a line of work 
that your parents have selected? Perhaps 
it is also your own choice, and so there 
is no problem, but you may find their 
selection distasteful and can think of 
greater success in other directions. If 
this is true, are you prepared to strike 
out for yourself and face the family mu- 
sic? 


13. Is there any discrimination in your 
field which will affect you and not most 
others? Perhaps you are a girl who wants 
to be an engineer. Have you the pluck 
and the ingenuity with which to face 
this additional obstacle? 

14. Some occupations require as daily 
tools certain academic skills. If you want 
to be a reporter, can you spell and con- 
struct a simple sentence? 

15. In order to seem modern and am- 
bitious, some girls make a half-hearted 
attempt to pursue a difficult career, 
whereas their real interest is a home and 
children. While it is often possible to 
combine marriage and an arduous car- 
eer successfully, many girls would be 
happier if they were honest with them- 
selves, tried to learn something about 
home-making and child-rearing and pre- 
pared themselves for a simple routine 
job. 

Granted that it is difficult for young 
people to find jobs, granted also that 
the effects of a depression cannot be 
adequately solved either by the indi- 
vidual job-seeker or by vocational coun- 
selors or psychologists, it still remains 
true that the available jobs go to those 
best equipped for them in terms of men- 
tal ability, training, education, person- 
ality, courage, inventiveness, act social 
contacts (when required). 

GEORGE LAWTON 








READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors, 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 





t, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 


y vr i ass ia 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43d St., N. Y. C. 


Dead or Alive 
Dear Forum: 

The general run of talk sems to be 
this: “America must enter the war. She 
cannot stay out.” I have heard state- 
ments such as these made so often that 
I am beginning to believe that the Amer- 
ican people have again lost their senses. 

In response I have only one thing 
to say: “Why? Why must the United 
States enter the war?” Is there any earth- 
ly reason why we must again be so 
foolish as to send millions of boys across 
the seas to fight someone else’s battle? 
If there is I certainly would like to hear 
it. We have our own problems at home. 
Let us put our youth to work on con- 
structive problems of our own rather 
than on destructive problems of others. 

As for me, I would absolutely refuse 
to go to war, unless it would be in de- 
fense of my country. I would not do this 
because I am a coward and afraid to 
fight, but because I believe I can be of 
better service to my country alive. 


Remember this: The men who would 


not go to war in 1917 and were called 
cowards are the heroes of today. 
Ted Seiler 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Treasure 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading Scholastic more than 
any other magazine. It deals with the 
most important affairs as well as smaller 
problems with equal interest. Each 
story is as good and interesting as the 
last. The students’ page is really very 
good. It gives us a chance to test our 
abilities with fair judgment.. For one 
magazine it contains a treasure of 
wealth, of information, and of interest. 

Thomas Pazda 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


Anthracite 


Dear Editor: 

Many of the thousands of people whe 
have passed through Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania during the past summer on 








their way to or from the World’s Fair 
have remarked about the products they 
have seen in our hotels, department 
stores and groceries that were manufac- 
tured or grown in the regions these vis- 
itors came from. The answer of course 
lies in the fact that we have some nation- 
ally and internationally known concerns 
here in Scranton whose products other 
communities purchase so that in turn 
we can purchase things from them. This, 
of course, results in more employment 
in the communities concerned—a fact 
in which I think your readers, who will 
be looking for jobs in a year or two, 
will be interested. 

One of the most important of these 
industries is anthracite mining. You'll be 
interested to know that the annual pro- 
duction of anthracite is worth more 
than all the nation’s production of gold, 


silver, lead and aluminum together; over 
three times the value of all copper; two 
and a half times the value of all iron 
ore. Nearly 1,000,000 railway cars are 
required each year to transport anthra- 
cite coal. The total retail sales of an- 
thracite are about $425,000,000 a year. 
The mine payroll alone is $175,000,000. 
If at any time your readers are travel- 
ing in our vicinity why not come to 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, to see our 
beautiful moutain country for them- 
selves and to visit our anthracite mines? 
Martha Novabilski 
Fell Township High School 
Carbondale, Pa. 


Is There a Doctor in the House? 


Dear Editor: 
I think the Jordan High School stu- 
dents are very fortunate to have the 





Hey-Hey-How Are We Doing? 


E mean it. 


That’s exactly what we want to know. 


And from YOU, the 


student readers of Scholastic, not your mamas or your papas or your teachers 
(we've asked them before in private teachers’ polls). 
We're not going into this with a potato chip on our shoulder, so give it to us 


straight. 


We like to think you read Scholastic from cover to cover, 


but if you've 


been hop, skip, and jumping through, or just reading Laughs of the Week, we want 


to know. 


we promise to sit up and take notice of what you say. 


No one else need see your answers (you can trust your teachers); and 


Send all ballots (group in 


one envelope) to: Editors, Scholastic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THINGS I SHOULD LIKE TO SEE IN SCHOLASTIC 


What's new in: Aviation ; Science and invention..........; Manufactured products..........3 
phonograph records........... Articles on: Clothes : ; care of hair 
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about: Radio ; Sports 
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; Broadway plays 


Boy ( ) Girl ( ) Age.................. Grade in School.................. 
State... 


City (check © one 2): 
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( ) Less than 10,000 


4 


privilege of receiving Scholastic each 
week of the school year, and I would 
like to express my appreciation of the 
Readers’ Forum which I think is the best 
part of the magazine. 

“What is Man?” in the May 13 issue, 
1939 first drew my strict attention to 
this department. Many other problems 
of the high school students have been 
solved, but the greatest problem, love 
sickness, is still before the house. I hope 
this will soon be doctored, or else a 
quarantine law be enacted. 

May this department forever continue 
its fine work. 

Roscoe Fussell 
Jordan High School 
Columbus, Georgia 


(If there’s any answer at all to this 
universal and delicate problem it will 
come from Dr. Lawton.—Ed.) 


Emily Post? 
Dear Editor: 

Gay Head is not a person but a place 
in Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, 
At Gay Head, Mass., lives the person 
who goes under that nom de plume. It 
is Emily Post. One of Mrs. Post's sum- 
mer homes is located here and that' is 
her connection with her nom de plume 
name. 

As a constant reader of Scholastic I 
have long wanted to know who wrote 
my favorite serial and last year when 
vacationing in Martha’s Vineyard I was 
shown the beautiful Post home at Gay 
Head and I instantly took up the connec- 
tion. 


Marion Dahl 
Spring Valley (N. Y.) High School 


Suspense 
Dear Editor: 

I again took up my May 27th issue 
and tried to determine ‘ ‘Gay Head.” I 
came to the conclusion that Gay Head 
is the youngest woman or the second 
from the left. Please break the suspense 
and print the picture of Gay Head with 
his or her name! All of my friends are 
just as anxious as I to find out. 

Killeen Freeman 
Thomas Jefferson Jr. High School 
Passaic, New Jersey 


(When shown the above letters Gay 
nodded his or her head as the case may 
be and said that pretty soon now we'd 
better divulge the secret if enough of 
our readers really want to know. —Fd.) 


Attention Please 
If the person who sent in the post 
card demanding why Scholastic pub- 
lishes “sob stuff of democracies against 
dictators” will sign his name to his com- 
munication we shall be glad to publish 
his communication and a reply.—Ed. 
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A Home Run for the Public 





HANDSOME fellow in 
A a blue-striped suit, six 
feet tall and carrying 
> his two hundred pounds with 


dignity, stood up at New York’s 





=o r City Hall, and swore an oath 
"a of office administered by May- 
f or LaGuardia, ‘as a member of 
the Municipal Parole Commis- 
= 








sion. His name was Henry L. 
Gehrig. 

Ever hear of him? Perhaps you have, but you're 
more likely to identify him as Lou Gehrig, the famed 
“Iron Horse” first baseman of the New York Yankees, 
who broke all records by playing in 2130 consecutive 
major league games from 1925 to 1939; who batted 
for a lifetime average of .344 over his 15 years of pro- 
fessional competition; who led his league once in bat- 
ting, five times in runs batted in; who played in six 
world’s series for the Yanks, and was voted the most 
valuable player in the American League for 1927. 

Lou Gehrig is not an old man, even as baseball play- 
ers go, for he is only 36. But since last spring he had 
sat on the Yankee bench, after trying ineffectually to 
play in a few games, and watched his brilliant team- 
mates win another pennant and another world’s series. 
What had brought him to such a pass? 

Early in the summer Gehrig entered the Mayo 
Clinic for examination, and was told the news, dread- 
ful to any one, but devastating to a great athlete, that 
he was suffering from a rare form of chronic infantile 
paralysis and would never play baseball again. 

Lou didn’t mope. He was still able to walk and to 
live a normal life if he avoided over-exertion. He had 
attended Columbia University, and he had something 
in his head besides fielding fast grounders and sock- 
ing home runs. When the Mayor called him in and 
Suggested the Parole job, Lou modestly urged his lack 
of training and asked three months to think it over. He 
took home stacks of books and reports on crime, prisons, 
and psychology, and spent the summer in hard study 
and visits to jails. 

Meantime, he had a dozen offers of soft jobs with 
fancy salaries attached, in night clubs, hotels, com- 

“mercial testimonials, and Hollywood, merely for the 
use of his name and prestige. But Lou believes in 


An Editorial 


working for what he gets. Though at the peak of his 
baseball career he earned $36,000 for one season's 
work, he was born poor and knew what it was to 
struggle. And he took the city job at a salary of $5700 
a year—no more than he received by vote of his team- 
mates for sitting on the bench in the world’s series. 

What does a Parole Commissioner do, and why 
should Gehrig be enthusiastic about doing it? He is 
one of the three persons who interview all prisoners 
sentenced to indeterminate terms in the city’s penal 
institutions. When a prisoner is released “on parole” 
for good behavior, the board studies his personality, his 
job record, and his needs, maps out a program for 
him, and sees that the program is carried out. The man 
must report back at regular intervals to the Parole 
Board Staff. If he has fallen again into criminal habits, 
of course he has to go back to prison. But the great 
majority of paroled prisoners go straight. 

It is the few exceptions, of course, who occasion- 
ally commit new and atrocious crimes, that arouse pub- 
lic indignation and give the parole system a black eye. 
The system can be abused by corrupt politicians who 
are bribed by underworld “fixers” to bring pressure for 
paroling criminals. But such abuses should not blind 
us to the great value of parole, when honestly adminis- 
tered, in rebuilding the character and lives of men once 
wrecked. There won't be any bribery in New York's 
Parole Board while Lou Gehrig is in office. 


“Many fellows deserve another chance,” says Geh- 
rig. “We have to play fair with the chaps who got bad 
breaks. But while we don’t want any one in jail who can 
make good, we don’t want fellows outside who are a dan- 
ger to the community.” 

It is largely young men who fill our prisons, for the 
crime rate is highest in the years from 18 to 25 years 
of age. Many of them are first offenders, led into de- 
linquency by bad companions, and coming from drab 
homes in congested slums. Lou Gehrig can talk their 
own language. He knows what bad breaks are. But 
he never told a sob story. 

“This is the luckiest thing that ever happened to 
me,” he said, speaking of his appointment. And we 
think it is the luckiest thing that ever happened to 
the youngsters of New York to have men like LaGuardia 
and Gehrig—honest, conscientious, humane, and pub- 


lic-spirited—going to bat for youth. 
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Herr Hitler has warned the world that a refusal to accept his 
peace terms will plunge Europe into a “blood bath.” Hutton 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer believes, however, that the Russo- 
German pact has placed Hitler in a “bear trap” which may 
prove worse than the British-French conflict. Kirby of the 
N. Y. Post (below) comments pointedly on the conflicting 
claims issued every time shere is a clash between German 
U-boats or bombers and British warships. 
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of the WEEK 











“Hold on... here we go,” says Herblock in the Camden (N.J.) 
Courier-Post (above) as Congress searches hopefully for a 
Neutrality Act to keep us out of war without crippling our 
merchant marine. Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
(below) sums up the present situation on Europe's battle- 
fronts, Hitler’s U-boats and bombers are active, but Britain 
and France believe they can sit tight and starve Germany out 
with a land and sea blockade. 
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OF EVENTS 





S8CHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Allies Win Turkish Agreement 


Despite Russo-German Pressure 





+ 


Statesmen and diplomats have been 
more active than genérals in the first 
two months of the European war. Ger- 
man submarines and bombers have been 
busy, but Britain and France have fol- 
lowed a policy of “watchful waiting.” 
They believe that the British naval 
blockade of German ports will cripple 
Germany's war industries and finally 
stall her vast war machine, while Brit- 
ish-French land forces stand firmly on 
the defensive along the German border. 
Meanwhile, the British-French diplomats 
won an important victory in their “pen 
and paper” war against Germany. They 
signed a 15-year agreement with Turkey 
-—the master of the Dardanelles “cross- 
roads” in southeastern Europe. (Social 
Studies Students, see p. 11-8) This pact 
,is hailed as a set-back to Germany's 
schemes in the Balkans. 


Germany had counted on Russia’s 
help in winning Turkey away from Brit- 
ain and France. But the Turks rejected 
the following Russian demands: 1. Tur- 
key should give Russia and Germany a 
free hand in the Balkans; 2. Turkey 
should persuade Rumania to return ter- 
ritory taken from Russia and Bulgaria 





after the World War; 3. Turkey should 
close the Dardanelles entrance to the 
Black Sea, thus preventing British- 
French forces from coming to the aid 
of Rumania in case she were attacked by 
Germany. Unwilling to allow Russo- 
German control in the Balkans, Turkey 
stopped her talks with Russia and signed 
up with Britain and France. 


What Turkey Promises 


The British-French-Turkish pact pro- 
vides for: 1. Turkish aid to Britain and 
France in case Italy entered the Euro- 
pean war on Germany’s side; 2. British- 
French aid to Turkey if she is attacked 
by a European power; 3. Turkey will 
aid Britain and France if these nations 
have to back up their promise to aid 
Rumania or Greece. 4. If Britain and 
France are involved in war with any 
other nation, Turkey would remain neu- 
tral but helpful. 5. Turkey would not 
be forced under the pact to fight Russia. 

Britain and France hoped that the 
Turkish pact would allow their war- 
ships to enter the Black Sea and halt 
Russian oil ships to Germany. They 
also considered the pact a heavy blow 
at the Italo-German alliance. The Rome- 
Berlin Axis already 








has been strained 
by Italy’s determined 
neutrality and her 
anger at Russo-Ger- 
man _ cooperation. 
Italians fear that 
Russian and German 
plans for control of 
the Balkans will 
leave them out in the 
cold. Accordingly, 
they have looked 
with favor on Tur- 
key’s refusal to bow 
to Russia’s demands. 
Furthermore, t he 
prospect of having 
Turkey, as well as 
Britain and France, 
as an enemy in the 
Mediterranean is ex- 
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side. It would not be 
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Lookout posts and control tops of the 
Royal Oak, sunk by German submarine. 


very surprising if Italy did not wait 
awhile and then join the Allies if they 
appear to be winning. During the World 
War Italy remained neutral although she 
had an alliance with Germany. Finally, 
in 1915, she joined Britain and 


France. 


Although the Turks have assured Rus- 
sia of their continued friendship, the 
Russians were not pleased by the Brit- 
ish-French-Turkish pact. They regarded 
it as a setback to their plans in the 
Balkans. Izvestia, official Russian Gov- 
ernment newspaper, accused Britain of 
trying to drag Turkey into the war, and 
seeking to split the Russo-German pact. 


Germany did not conceal her anger 
over the Allied-Turkish agreement. She 
accused Turkey of “unneutral” actions 
and warned her of what happened to 
Poland. Hitler called a online: of 
generals, party leaders and diplomats to 
plan his next step. Reports from France 
claim that Germany oe asked Russia 
for military aid. Russia is said to have 
replied that she would not give Ger- 
many military aid but wall seek to 
improve trade between the two nations. 
The Germans hope that Russian sup- 
plies will enable them to beat the Brit- 
ish blockade. The British think, how- 
ever, that Russia cannot supply Ger- 
many with enough oil and other prod- 
ucts to keep German industries running 


at capacity. 
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Seandinavia Supports Finns 

Russia appeared willing last week to 
accept moderate consessions from Fin- 
land instead of the more extreme de- 
mands reported earlier. The Finns had 
rejected Russia’s proposals for air and 
naval bases on the Finnish mainland. 
They also refused to surrender control 
over the Aland Islands, which are lo- 
cated between Finland and Sweden. 
(Schol., Oct. 23, p. 13-S.) While dis- 
cussions were deadlocked, and Finland 
rushed defense preparations for a pos- 
sible Russian attack, the heads of neigh- 
boring Scandinavian nations met at 
Stockholm to consider problems arising 
from the European war and Russian 
moves. 

The conference was called by King 
Gustav V of Sweden, and brought to- 
gether King Christian X of Denmark, 
his brother King Haakon VII of Nor- 
way, and President Kyosti Kallio of 
Finland. Any decision made by this 
conference could not, of course, be en- 
forced by military might. These North- 
ern nations lack the air forces and war- 
ships to tell other European nations to 
watch their step. They have to count 
on the moral support and good will of 
nations to help them preserve their in- 
dependence and neutrality. The con- 
ference was cheered by messages from 
President Roosevelt and the heads of 20 
other American Republics expressing 
their support of its aims. President 
Roosevelt also received a reply from his 
personal message to the Russian Presi- 
dent expressing the hope that Russo- 
Finnish relations would remain cordial. 
President Kalinin of Russia assured Mr. 
Roosevelt that Finland would be treated 
as an equal nation. 

The two-day Scandinavian parley 
ended in a declaration ‘that: 1. The 
four states would preserve their neu- 
trality in the European war; 2. They 
would continue trade with all nations; 
(Scandinavian trade has suffered dur- 
ing the war because Germany has sunk 
ships bound for Britain, and the British 
have sought to restrict the amount of 
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products these nations ship to Ger- 
many.) 3. The countries would be will- 
ing to work for peace. (Point three 
sidestepped plans to have the Scandi- 
navian nations call a peace parley in 
an effort to end the European war.) 

No promise of military aid was given 
Finland in case of trouble with Russia, 
but her neighbors did offer their moral 
support. They thoroughly discussed 
how far the Finns could go in meeting 
Russian demands without surrendering 
their freedom of action and threatening 
the security of Sweden and Norway. 

Following the conference, the Fin- 
nish representatives went back to Mos- 
cow to resume discussions with Russian 
officials. Reports now say that, in con- 
trast to her demands on Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, Russia would make no 
demand for bases on the Finnish main- 
lad or for a “mutual assistance” pact. 
Instead, she would ask for three small 
islands off the Kronstadt naval base, 
which defends Leningrad. Finland was 
expected to give up these islands since 
they are of no use to her. Russia also 
wants to reach an agreement whereby 
the Aland Islands should remain un- 
fortified. 


Plain Talk in Japan 

Japanese businessmen and politicians 
learned last wetk in no uncertain terms 
that the United States does not approve 
of Japan’s policies in China. This in- 
formation was given to them during a 
speech by United States Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew at the America-Japan 
Society. The Ambassador had just re- 
turned to Tokyo after a vacation in the 
United States. 

He told shocked Japanese that Amer- 
ican public opinion was resentful of 
Japan’s acts during the two year inva- 
sion of China. He said that the U. S. 
Government is becoming greatly dis- 
turbed at the interference with Amer- 
ican rights and property by Japan’s 
troops in China. 

The Ambassador's blunt speech was 
the latest in a long series of protests 
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that American officials have delivered 
to Japan. Several months ago Secretary 
of State Hull voided the U. S.-Japan 
trade treaty of 1911 because of Japan’s 
plans to close the “open door” of equal 
business opportunity in China and keep 
out western business interests. If no 
new treaty is signed within the next few 
months, Congress may then ban all ship- 
ments of American war materials to 
Japan. This would cripple Japan’s in- 
vasion of China because her army re- 
ceives 57 per cent of its war sup- 
plies from America. Many Americans 
favor such a ban on arms shipments to 
Japan. 

Japan’s military leaders, who control 
the Government, were angered by Am- 
bassador Grew’s frank speech. Politicans 
and businessmen generally welcomed 
the speech because it told the public 
things that the Government has kept 
pretty much in the dark. Now the way 
is cleared for conferences between Am- 
bassador Grew and Foreign Minister 
Nomura, which may iron out some of 
the points of dispute between the 
United States and Japan. 


Hungarian Woes 

Hungary is another of the small cen- 
tral European nations that is anxiously 
watching Russia's activities. Hungarian 
plans were badly scrambled last August 
when Russia and Germany signed a 
non-aggression pact. Not many months 
before that disturbing event, the 
Hungarians had joined the German anti- 
communism pact and had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Russia. Then, 
the Russo-German agreement, and the 
partition of Poland placed Russia on the 
Hungarian frontier. Hungary has hast- 
ened to resume diplomatic relations 
with her new neighbor. 

Hungarians fear that if Russia takes 
Bessarabia from Rumania, she might 
also take Ruthenia from them. Rumania 
gained Bessarabia from Russia after the 
World War. Hungary annexed Ruthenia 
last March when Hitler took over the 
rest of Czecho-Slovakia. 
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Revised Act Permits U. S. Trade 


Beyond War Zone and Drops Credit 





Washington correspondents believe 
the Senate will vote favorably this week 
on the “cash and carry” Neutrality Act 
of 1939, including repeal of the arms 
embargo. Then-the Act will be con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives. 

The Roosevelt Administration is con- 
fident that two recent changes in the 
Neutrality Act have swung more votes 
in its favor. These changes relaxed the 
“carry” and tightened “cash” sec- 
tions of the Act. The original “carry” 
rule barred American ships from 
ports of all warring nations. Some Sen- 
ators and shipping officials protested 
that this would ruin our merchant ma- 
rine, and was an unnecessary restric- 
tion on our trade. Accordingly, the 
new rule permits trade with ports far 
removed from the European war zone, 
such as those in British South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
western Canada. (Schol., Oct. 23, p. 9.) 
At present, only the waters along the 
east coast of Canada, and Europe, in- 
cluding the Mediterranean Sea, are 
closed to American ships. But if the 
conflict spreads the President can ex- 
pand the danger zone within which no 
American ship can travel. 

The original “cash” rule allowed war- 
ring nations 90 days to pay for supplies 
bought in the United States and car- 
tied away in their own ships. Several 
Senators were suspicious of this rule. 
They said “cash” should mean just that, 
and no 90-day I1.0.U.’s should be al- 
lowed. Any sort of credit of warring 
nations, they feared, might open the 
way for longer-term credit in the future. 
Thus the new rule provides that all pur- 
chases must be on a strict “cash and 
carry” basis. 


Apples Aren’t Pears 

Another step was taken by President 
Roosevelt to keen Europe’s war away 
from America’s “door step.” He issued 
a proclamation closing our ports and 
territorial waters to all warring subma- 
tines. Only in case of accident will a 
submarine be allowed to enter an Amer- 
ican-port. And in such cases it must 
travel on the surface and fly its flag. 
According to international law among 
nations, “territorial waters” extend three 
miles off the coasts of a nation. The 
President added, however, that the Uni- 
ted States might take naval control over 
waters 1,000 miles off its coasts, if nec- 
essary to protect American shipping. Re- 
porters wanted to know if the restric- 
tion on submarines should not be ex- 
tended to armed merchant ships. The 
Present rule applies more to Germany 
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than to Britain or France because few 
German merchant ships are onthe high 
seas now. President Roosevelt repli 
that submarines and armed m t 
vessels were as different as apples and 
pears. He said that submarines clear] 
were “offensive” ships used to attack 
shipping, while armed merchant vessels 
acted only in self-defense. 

An example of the dangers run by 
American ships was reported late last 





ting Jews, Catholics, and all po- 
iti ents of Nazism. About 
250,000 of this total have been placed 
in t homes. But there remain 
outside of Germany 160,000 for whose 
future some plan must be made. In 
particular, there are 60,000 German 
Jews in Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland that the Committee ‘hopes 
to aid immediately. 


War and Politics 

The European war and the debate in 
Congress on neutrality may have a lot 
to do with politics in* America. War 
conditions appear to have strengthened 
President Roosevelt’s hold on the Demo- 
cratic party and lessened Republican 
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Conservative anti-New 
Deal Democrats, who op- 
posed the President’s re- 
lief and recovery plans, 
now are with him in his 
fight to repeal the arms 
embargo and pass a “cash 
*] and carry” Neutrality Act. 
On the other hand, two 
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Neutrality Act changes will permit American ships to 
operate in all waters except those shaded, plus eastern 
Canadian waters. Air traffic would be allowed to 
proceed by way of Lisbon and the Azores. 


week. The City of Flint, owne“ by the 
U. S. Government, has been seized by 
Germany and taken to the Russian port 
of Murmansk. Nazis said she was bound 
for Britain with a contraband cargo. 


Victims of Inhumanity 

What can be done to help the increas- 
ing army of “men without a country?” 
Where can these refugees from Ger- 
many, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, 
Italy and Poland find new homes? At 
President Roosevelt's suggestion, meet- 
ings were held in Europe last year to 
study these questions. The Intergov- 
ernmental Committee on Political Ref- 
ugees was formed in London to collect 
money and hunt homes for refugees. Its 
officials conferred last month in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with President Roosevelt, 
and Myron C. Taylor, former head of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, who is 
American vice chairman of the Inter- 
governmental Committee. 

The President asked the nations rep- 
resented—Britain, France, The Nether- 
lands, Argentina, and Brazil—to make 
a survey of the world for places where 
European war refugees may be settled. 
Already, settlements are planned in the 
Dominican Republic and Philippines. 

Committee officials said that 400,000 
people had left Germany since 1938, 
when Hitler came to power and began 





Vandenberg of Michigan 
opposes repeal of the arms 
embargo, while Senator 
Taft of Ohio supports the 
President. Anti-New Deal- 
ers claim the Democratic split over the 
President’s home policies will be as wide 
as ever after attention turns away from 
his foreign affairs policies. But Thomas 
L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard writer, 
quotes one observer as saying: “If we 
keep out of war and business picks up, 
as it seems it is going to do, President 
Roosevelt looks like a sure winner, third 
term or no third term.” 


N. Y. Times 


Recent polls of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion show that the 
European war, and public approval of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policies, have 
weakened opposition to his running for 
a third term. In May, 1939, only 33 
per cent would vote for a third term. 
But today, 43 per cent favor a third 
term for the President. And if the war 
continues through 1940, 52 per cent 
would vote again for Mr. Roosevelt. 


The Institute’s polls also show consid- 
erable increase in Democratic strength 
in the past six months. In April, 1939, 
a majority of voters said they wanted to 
see a Republican victory in 1940, and 
a smaller majority thought that the Re- 
publicans would win. Today, however, 
a large majority (65 per cent) think the 
Democrats will win, and more than half 
of the voters with opinions (57 per 
cent) say they would prefer to see the 
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Democrats win. A survey of Republi- 
cans also shows a drop in confidence. 
Six months ago, 83 per cent were sure 
of victory in 1940. Today, only 74 per 
cent hold this view. 

There is an important “if” to consider. 
Will the President’s popularity fall if the 


war ends soon? 


**Aerial Crossroads” 

New York City’s recently completed 
Municipal Airport at North Beach will 
go into operation in November. After 
months of testing, airline pilots said the 
new airport is the safest .in the United 
States. The field is only little over an 
hour’s travel from Times Square, the 
heart of New York. Its location thus 
makes it much more convenient than the 
Newark Airport, where the big trans- 
port planes formerly landed passengers 
bound for New York City. 

During the dedication of the new Air- 
port, .planes of all the major North 
American airlines were lined up on the 
field. American Airlines, United Air 
Lines, Transcontinental and Western 
Air Inc., and Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways were represented. And a Pan 
American Airways Clipper flying boat, 
which makes regular trips to Europe, 
was stationed in the bay close by the 
seaplane terminal at North Beach. The 
New York airport ranks today as the 
“aerial crossroads” of North America. 

The New York airport cost $40,000,- 
000 and ranks as the biggest job per- 
formed by the WPA. The terminal 
buildings and hangars are arranged in 
a vast semi-circle with concrete runways 
arranged along the bay in front of them. 
Huge letters ten feet wide on the field’s 
surface inform approaching aviators that 
they are over “New York.” The main 
guide beacon light atop the control 
tower is the brightest in the country. 


Billings Released 

Twenty-three years ago Tom Mooney 
and Warren K. Billings, West Coast 
labor leaders, were convicted of mur- 
der as a result of the San Francisco 
Preparedness Day parade bombing 
which killed ten persons and hurt 40, 
Billings was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment, and Mooney’s death sentence was 
changed to life imprisonment after 
President Wilson urged the Governor of 
California to act. 

As the years passed, several witnesses 
admitted they gave false testimony 
against Mooney and Billings, and the 
judge who conducted their trial also 
expressed the opinion that the men 
were innocent and should be freed. But 
California’s Governors refused to par- 
don the men, the State Supreme Court 
and the United States Supreme Court 
turned down Mooney’s pleas for free- 
dom. When Culbert Olson was elected 
Governor of C>lfornia in 1938 his first 
act was to pardon Mooney. 
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Wide World 


Incoming and outgoing traffic at New York City’s Municipal Airport will be controlled 
from this bocth. An airliner is seen circling the tower during a test landing. Aviators 
say the airport is the safest field in America. 


Last week, ten months after Mooney’s 
release, the Governor changed Billings’ 
sentence to the time already served and 
ordered his release. The California Su- 
preme Court ruled, however, that a full 
pardon could not be given Billings be- 
cause he had been convicted of a crime 
before his arrest in connection with the 
Preparedness Day bombing. Several 
newspapers, including the N. Y. World- 
Telegram, argued, however, that Bill- 
ings deserved to have his name cleared 
completely. They pointed out that he 
already had served his time for the first 
offense and, if not guilty of the parade 
bombing, is not a second offender. 


Wages and Hours Changes 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, better 
known as the Wages and Hours Law, 
celebrated its first birthday last month. 
This Law was passed by Congress in 
1938 to put a “floor” under the wages 
and a “ceiling” over the hours of the 
nation’s low-paid wage earners. 

When the Law became effective on 
October 24, 1938 it fixed a maximum 
of 44 hours a week for workers em- 
ployed in interstate commerce—that is, 
a business that makes and sells goods 
in several states. Thus a cotton mill 
would be forced to obey the Wages and 
Hours Law, but it would not apply to 
a grocery store. In addition, the Law 
set a minimum of 25 cents an hour for 
workers. The Department of Labor, 
whose job it is to enforce the Wages 
and Hours Law, estimated that 12,000,- 
000 people worked in industries covered 
by i Law. But the number of those 
who had their wages raised or hours 
shortened was much smaller because 
millions of these workers already re- 
ceived more than 25 cents an hour and 
worked less than 44 hours a week. The 


Law did, however, raise the wages of 
300,000 workers and shorten the hours 
of 1,400,000. — 

On October 24 of this year the wages 
“floor” and hour “ceiling” was changed 
to benefit more workers. Minimum 
wages have been raised to 30 cents an 
hour, and hours of work per week have 
been cut to 42. This means that 250,000 
more workers will get pay increases, 
while 400,000 will work fewer hours. 

The Wages and Hours Administra- 
tion also started the second year with 
a new Administrator. Elmer Andrews 
was replaced by Colonel Philip Flem- 
ing, an army engineer. Since he had to 
enforce a new Law, Administrator An- 
drews naturally faced opposition a 
the past year. Labor unions criticiz 
him for failure to “crack down” harder 
on employers who refused to obey the 
Law. Some employers criticized An- 
drews for refusal to support changes 
in the Law during the last session of 
Congress. 

On the whole, however, industry co- 
operated with the Wages and Hours 
Administration. Many employers said 
the Law was a needed protection against 
“chiselers.”” They described a “chiseler” 
as an employer who paid low wages in 
order to produce low-priced goods. 
Such an employer, they added, could 
drive other high-wage companies out of 
business, or force them to lower wages 
and increase hours of work in order to 
compete with him. Thus a wages and 
hours “floor and ceiling” not only aids 
workers, but it protects companies from 
unfair competition. During the first year 
of the Law, officials prosecuted 47 com- 
panies which refused to obey the wages 
and hours rules laid down. Twenty- 
seven employers were found guilty and 
were fined a total of $80,000. 
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Turkey Guards Europe’s “Crossroads” 


One Time “Sick Man” Now Holds Key to Balkans 


OT many years ago Turkey was 
N looked — with suspicion and 
pity as “the sick man of Eur 
Today, Turkey is very healthy indeed 
and the master of the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bosporus— 
Europe’s most important “crossroads.” 
Boats from the Mediterranean Sea must 
use these waters to reach the Black Sea 
and Russia’s southern ports. Railroads 
running down through the Balkans cross 
the straits here to reach the Near East 
—Syria, Iraq, Palestine. Geography is 
on Turkey’s side. Politically, she also 
is strong. Turkey is the most important 
member of the Balkan Four-Power Pact 
-with Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Greece. 
The Turks hold the keys to peace or 
war in the Balkans. And Germany, Rus- 
sia, Britain and France are eagerly seek- 
ing their friendship. 

Before discussing the “Duel for Tur- 
key” let us briefly review Turkey’s rise 
to power, her decline, and her spectacu- 
lar revival as a nation of importance in 
European affairs. This will help explain 
why Turkey is doing some cool-headed 
bargaining with the powers today, and 
is making the most of her favorable lo- 
cation. 


The Turkish Invasion 

The Ottoman Empire rose to world 
power in 1453 when Mohammed the 
Conquerer overwhelmed Constantinople 
in 1453. This invasion forced refugee 
scholars to seek new homes in Western 
Europe. In this way it aided the revival 
of learning in the West. Westward 
swept the tide of the Turkish warriors 
wel it washed against the walls of 
Vienna in 1529. Then the invasion lost 
its force, and for 300 years the Turks 
slowly retreated back toward the Dar- 
danelles. By 1800 Austria had regained 
the whole of Hungary. Russia cleared 
the Turks from the northern shores of 
the Black Sea. By the end of the cen- 
tury most of Turkey’s subject les in 
the Balkans oe alr’ aptons, 
Serbia became a kingdom in 1882. Ru- 
mania, formed from the unification of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, was pro- 
claimed a kingdom in 1882. The Greeks 
fought their war for independence 
in 1821-29, and established a kingdom 
in 1863. Bulgaria finally won complete 
independence in 1908. 


The Decline 
Turkey’s ouster from Europe would 
come more quickly except for the 
jealousy among European nations. Rus- 
sia tried to get rid of Europe's “sick 
man” in 1854, but Britain and France 
joined the Turks in the Crimean War 
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Map shows strategic importance of we crossroads. 


to keep the Russians away from the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles. Britain 
stepped in again after the Russo-Tur- 
kish War in 1878 to prevent a complete 
Russian triumph over the Turks. The 
sprawling, corrupt Turkish Empire was 
the “playground” for international med- 
dlers from the larger European nations. 
Foreigners—British, French, Russians 
and others—gained control of Turkey’s 
richest resources. The Sultan was 
forced to grant capitulations whereby 
foreigners set up their own courts and 
laws within Turkey. Foreigners did as 
they pleased, and the weak Turkish 
government did nothing. Poverty and 
disease ran wild over the country. The 
ruling class became rich, and fat, at the 
expense of the starving peasants. 
Between 1908 and 1910 the “Young 
Turk” rebellion was successful. A Par- 
liament was elected. But the people 
were not educated to take part in a 
democratic government. The new Sul- 
tan, Mohammed V, also was Caliph of 
all Moslems. The dead hand of the 
Moslem religion prevented progress in 
government or modernization in in- 
dustry and business. The Young Turks 
failed to realize that they had to do 
more than just imitate Western ways of 
doing things. The Turkish Empire 
staggered on toward 1914 and its doom. 


Turkish Revival 
Turkey joined Germany during the 
World War and German officers and 


Ger- 
many’s dream of a “Berlin-to-Bagdad” 
railroad into the Near East nearly came 


engineers took over the nation. 


true. But the end of war found the 
Turkish Empire in ruins. The British 
and French and their Allies held the 
Dardanelles. Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Palestine also fell to France and Britain. 
The “sick man” was about ready to be 
buried. Then a leader stepped forward 
and rallied the Turks. He was Mustafa 
Kemal. Kemal had opposed Turkey's 
entry into the World War, but his suc- 
cessful defense of the Dardanelles 
against Britain in 1915 showed that he 
was his nation’s best military man. After 
the war Kemal was sent into Kurdistan 
to quell some rebels. Instead, he rallied 
the rebels and led them to victory. In 
three years Kemal kicked the Sultan out 
of Turkey, defeated the Greeks, and 
gained a treaty of peace with Britain and 
France that read like Turkey, instead 
of the Allies, had won the World War. 
Foreign capitulations were abolished 
and international meddlers curbed. 

Then Kemal, Ismet Inonu, and other 
followers, moved the Turkish capital 
inland to Angora, now Ankara, and went 
to work establishing a new nation. At 
that time Ankara was a huddle of mud 
and stone houses. Today, it has wide 
boulevards, scores of modern apart- 
ment houses, and business and govern- 
ment buildings. The marshes around 
Ankara were drained, new methods of 
agriculture were introduced, and mod- 
ern factories established. 
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“Father of Turks” 


When he got rid oo 7 
of the Sultan, | 
Kemal also broke | 
the power of the 
Moslem religion. | 
The fez of the men 
and the veils of 
women were 
abolished and west- | 
ern styles of cloth. %.° ' 
ing were adopted. INONU 
Women were freed from the harems, 
given the right to vote, and allowed to 
enter business and industry. Everyone 
in Turkey was given a new name to 
make identification easier. President 
Kemal became Kemal Ataturk—“Father 
of Turks.” Arabic and Persian words 
were dropped from Turkish speech and 
the people ordered to read and write in 
Latin letters. 








The language change has been a 
great help in Turkey’s drive for moderni- 
zation. Children are able to learn read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic about two 
years earlier with the new Latin char- 
acters and numerals. The use of type- 
writers and office machinery is possible. 
Printing is speeded up, and many good 
newspapers are to be found. 

While he lived, Kemal Ataturk ruled 
his nation of 17,000,000 people with an 
iron hand. Opponents were shot. In 
1931 Ataturk tried to organize an op- 
position party in the National Assembly, 
but the people remained too cautious for 
this experiment in democracy to work. 
However, Ataturk, and his successor as 
President—Ismet Inonu—believed that 
the people had to be educated up to 
democracy or it would not be success- 
ful. Government of, by, and for the 
people must rest on an informed public 
opinion. The Turkish leaders have 
spent much time building new schools 
and helping the people to help them- 


selves. 


Peace and Balance 

Turkey’s foreign policy since 1922 has 
been one of peace and balance. She 
made up with her old enemy, Greece, 
and organized the Balkan Four Power 
bloc in 1934. In the same year she 
signed the little-known but very im- 
portant Saadabad pact with Iraq, Iran 
(Persia), and Afghanistan. This agree- 
ment placed Turkey at the head of a 
group of states occupying a central po- 
sition in Asia. Since 1922 the Turks 
have been friendly with Russia because 
she gave them aid against the Greeks. 
Italy, which gained land at Turkey’s 
expense after the World War, has been 
kept at arm’s length by the suspicious 
Turks. The Italians wanted Turkish 
support in the eastern Mediterranean, 
while Turkey's position on the Dar- 
danelles made her important to Russias 
In 1932 the Turks gave the world a 
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perfect example of playing one nation 
against another. They obtained loans 
from both Italy and Russia at a time 
when neither nation had much cash. 
After Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia in 
1936 the Turks viewed her with more 
alarm and drew closer to Russia. Hitler’s 
bloodless conquests of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Nazi efforts to 
dominate all trade in the Balkans, faced 
Turkey with a new problem. Accord- 
ingly, she turned to her World War 
enemies—Britain and France—in an ef- 
fort to balance pressure. In May and 
June of 1939 Turkey accepted a pledge 
of aid from the British-French “Stop 
Hitler” bloc. She promised aid to these 
nations in case Italy joined Germany and 
spread any European conflict to the 
Mediterranean. But the Russo-German 
non-aggression pact, followed by Rus- 
sia’s invasion of Poland, and her intense 
activity in the Baltic and Balkan states, 
upset Turkish foreign policy. Her policy 
of peace in the Balkans and balance 
between her larger friends—Russia on 
one hand, and Britain and France on 
the other—was in danger of collapse. 
But the hard-headed Turks went to 
work restoring this balance. Foreign 
Minister Saracoglu was sent to Moscow 
to deal with the Russians. A Turkish 
military mission went to London to see 
how much money and arms the British 
could spare to build up Turkey's army. 


Russia Is Balked 


After a month of argument the Russo- 
Turkish attempt to reach an agreement was 
snagged on the following Russian demands: 
1. Turkey should recognize Russia’s new 
western frontier established by the seizure 
of part of Poland. 2. Turkey should insist 
that Rumania give Bessarabia back to Russia 
and Dobrudja back to Bulgaria. These areas 
had been gained by Rumania after the World 
War. 3. That Turkey should allow Russia 
and Germany to organize and give orders to 


The Bosporus, with Uskudar in the background, as seen from Istanbul. 


a new Balkan bloc of nations, including Bul- 
garia. 4. Turkey should under no circum. 
stances fight Russia. And in case of a Russian 
or German attack on Rumania the Turks 
should refuse to allow British-French forces 
to enter the Black Sea in an effort to aid the 
Rumanians. Augur in the N. Y. Times adds 
this point to the Russian demands: Turkey 
must give Russia a free hand in central Asia, 
allowing the Russians to invade Iran and ob- 
tain a warm-water port on the Persian Gulf, 
The German Ambassador Franz von Papen, 
who was sent to Ankara to break the British- 
French ties with Turkey, also promised to 
give Turkey control over the rich oil fields 
in Iraq. But the Turks bluntly rejected these 
promises because they would break the Saada- 
bad pact with Iraq, Iran, and Afghanistan. 
They also rejected the Russian attempt to dom- 
inate the Balkans and close the Dardanelles 
to British-French forces that might come to 
the aid of Rumania. 


British-French Pact 


Following the collapse of Russo-Turkish 
negotiations, the British-French mutual as- 
sistance pact with Turkey was formally signed. 
It keeps the Dardanelles open to Britain and 
France in case of war in the Mediterranean 
and Balkans, and is viewed as “insurance” 
against German gains in the Balkans. Tur- 
key added, however, that relations with Rus- 
sia remained cordial. She merely let Russia 
know that she intends to preserve her freedom 
of action and to keep the Balkans out of war 
if possible. The Turks backed up their words 
by reinforcing troops on the Russian frontier 
and staging practice air raid blackouts. 

Strange as it may seem, Italy is anxious to 
join Turkey in keeping the Balkans out of 
trouble and safe from Russo-German domina- 
tion. There are good reasons for the Italian 
attitude. Mussolini is annoyed at Russo-Ger- 
man plans to divide up the Balkans and leave 
Italy out in the cold. He reveals an increasing 
desire to remain out of war and free from 
Hitler’s clutches. Thus the Italians are help- 
ing Turkey patch up quarrels between Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. Italian news 
papers, which don’t print items without Mus- 
solini’s permission, expressed pleasure at the 
collapse of Russo-Turkish parleys. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


THE COST 
OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


HEN you learn that a dress 
which sells for $19.75 costs 
only $7.17 to make, or that it 


costs only $58 to produce a refrigerator 
which brings $156 in the store, or that 
oranges which sell for 32c a dozen were 
bought from the farmer for less than 
Qc, you wonder what it is that causes 
this great difference between the cost 
of an article and its retail price. 








In a nutshell, it is the cost of getting 
the product from the producer to the 
consumer. But why should this cost of 
“distribution” be so high? That is ex- 
actly the question which the Twentieth 
Century Fund has tried to answer by 
its latest research project. This article 
analyzes some of the findings of that 
project as reported in the 400-page vol- 
ume Does Distribution Cost Too Much? 

If we look around us, it is easy to un- 
derstand why the costs of distribution 
have increased. When people used to 
live in small, self-sufficient communities, 
food and goods were near at hand and 
required little processing or manufac- 
ture. But today a network of railroads 
and highways link field and factory and 
bring to our stores on Main Street the 
products from every state in the Union 
and from many parts of the world. In 
1870 only 25 per cent of all our workers 
were needed in the distribution proc- 
ess. By 1930, half of all our workers 
were thus employed. And 59c out of 
every dollar which we spend as con- 
sumers goes to pay the costs of distribu- 
tion while the remaining 41c pays for 
the article itself. 


It is well in reading this article to 
keep in mind the following distinction 
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AN EXAMPLE OF DISTRIBUTION 


In this process, out of every dollar 
spent for bread by the consumer in 
1935, the farmer received 13.3c, the 
the elevator or middleman 1.2c, the 
miller 7.2c, the various transporta- 
tion agencies 3.6c, the wholesale 
baker 55.4c, the retail store 19.3c. 
These figures do not, of course, rep- 
resent clear profit. The baker, for in- 
stance, must pay heavily for his rent, 
taxes, fuel, raw materials, and labor 


out of this 55%. 


















between production and distribution as 
defined for the purposes of this study. 
Production of goods involves the extrac- 
tion of raw materials and later processes 
which change this original material into 
semi-finished and finished goods. Dis- 
tribution includes (1) the transportation 
of goods from the place of their pro- 
duction either to the place of sale or 


by RYLLIS and OMAR GOSLIN 


This three-page section is based on 
Does Distribution Cost Too Much?, a 
research study published by The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. New York. 








from one factory to another in the vari- 
ous stages of processing; (2) the stor- 
age of goods until needed, and (3) the 
advertising, display and actual sale of 
the goods to a consumer. 

When more and more goods are be- 
ing made, the task of finding buyers 
becomes relatively a larger part of the 
task of distribution. And charges for 
corps of traveling salesmen, the costs of 
advertising, and other promotional and 
selling expenses are added to the cost 
of the product. Even though mass pro- 
duction lowers the cost of manufacture, 
in a great many lines the increased sell- 
ing and distributing costs make it im- 
possible for the consumer to receive the 
advantage of lower prices. Thus manu- 
facturers themselves, whenever they at- 
tempt to sell directly to consumers or 
carry on promotion in the interests of 
their pond 9 assume the role of dis- 
tributors. 

The chart below shows how this dis- 
tribution cost is divided in the various 
steps from producer to consumer. The 
Twentieth Century Fund report ana- 
lyzed these costs to determine where 
money might be saved for the consumer. 
Detailed information is given about rel- 
ative costs and profits, about more and 
less efficient distributing processes, 
about the costs of advertising, about 
Consumer habits. 

In summing up these findings the Re- 

rt concludes, “Distribution does cost 
too much.” On the next two pages are 
selected facts and figures from the re- 
port, together with some of the reasons 
for their conclusions and a suggested 
program of action to reduce the cost 
of distribution. 





HOW THE 


COSTS OF DISTRIBUTION ARE DIVIDED 


Each coin represents 5“ of the total cost of distribution 
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INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES 


The a- unt of price spread between 
producer and consumer includes costs 
as well as profits. What may seem an 
exorbitant mark-up may not mean ex- 
cessive profits. The following figures in- 
dicate the “reasonable profits” made 
along the line of distribution. In 1936 
wholesale grocers averaged 1.3 per cent 
net profit on sales, dry goods whole- 
salers earned 2.7 per cent. In the same 








SHOE 
PRICES 


- Manufacturer’s cost 
. Price to jobber 

. Price to retailer 

. Retail selling price 
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year retail establishments made net pro- 
fits on sales as follows: food stores, 1.7 
per cent; department stores, 2.6 per 
cent; filling stations, 2.2 per cent; fur- 
niture stores, 7.3 per cent. 


Such figures indicate that profits in 
the process of distribution do not take 
on the average more than 3 cents of the 
econsumer’s dollar. The high cost of dis- 
tribution cannot be explained by excess 
profits. 


Retailing is the most costly part of 
the distribution process. There are two 
obvious reasons for this. (1) The manu- 
facturer and wholesaler make larger unit 
sales than retail stores. A large chain 
drug store reports that its average sale 
per customer is 22 cents. (2) Retail 
stores are required to carry large stocks 
because of the varied tastes of consum- 
ers. The cost of doing business goes up 
when all customers do not want the same 
brand of toothpaste or bread or candy. 


Out of every $100 which customers 
paid to retailers in 1929, the storekeep- 
ers paid $73 for their merchandise and 
at least $25 for operating expenses. Of 
this about $14 was paid out as wages, 
$4 for rent and $7 for light, heat, in- 
terest and miscellaneous supplies. 


Although only one out of twelve re- 
tail outlets are chain stores, the chains 
handle 23 per cent of the total volume 
of sales. They increased their share of 
the total retail business from 12.5 per 
cent in 1929 to 19 per cent in 1935. 


The newest and most spectacular de- 
velopment in the retail field is the Super 
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Market. The minimum business in these 
stores is estimated to be $5000 a week. 
Their number increased as follows: 


from 479 in 1935 to about 2500 in 1938. 


Retail outlets sponsored by consumer 
cooperatives, in spite of a steady growth, 
account for less than one per cent of 
the total retail sales in the United States 
as yet. 


The average life of American business 
concerns, inclusive of manufacturers and 
wholesalers, is only five years. 


The first year in business is the hard- 
est. Studies have been made in Pitts- 
burgh which indicate that nearly 47 per 
cent of newly established grocery stores 
closed before the end of the first year. 
Similarly 40 per cent of the shoe stores, 
81 per cent of the drug stores and 28 per 
cent of the hardware stores could not 
complete one year of business. 


Chain stores on the average have lower 
operating costs due to larger volume of 
business, quicker turnover, central ware- 
housing, and effective selling devices. 
Their lower costs are also explained by 
the fact that they render fewer services 
to the consumer. There are no charge 
accounts and no deliveries. 





DRESS 
PRICES 2. Price to retailer 
3. Retail price 


1. Manufacturer’s cost 


Consumers often ask whether adver- 
tising adds to the cost of the articles 
they buy. The answer is—sometimes yes, 
sometimes no. This is a complicated sub- 
ject about which it is difficult to general- 
ize. Where advertising widens the mar- 
ket to such an extent that mass pro- 
duction makes possible lower prices, it 
is a benefit to the consumer. Automo- 
biles and certain food products may be 
given as examples of such aid of ad- 
vertising to the consumer. 


The total cost of all advertising in the 
United States is approximately two bil- 
lion dollars per year, which is less than 
3 per cent of the price of finished goods 
sold. 


On the other hand, where products 
have an inherent quality and basic 


manufacturing costs regardless of brand, 
competitive advertising campaigns to at- 
tract buyers for a particular brand may 
raise the price of the commodity to 
the consumer. This applies especially to 
such products as cigarettes, toothpaste, 
shaving cream, packaged medicines, 
cosmetics, bread, gasoline, etc. 


A Federal Trade Commission study in 
1931 showed that on 12 advertised 
brands of medicines the average price 
was $2.64 per ounce. The identical chem. 


- jeal substance, without benefit of adver. 


tising, could be bought for 94 cents per 
ounce. But only a small part of this 
sprea * is traceable to the actual cost of 
the advertising. 


Consumer education is therefore nec- 
essary in such cases to make the average 
buyer aware of the similarity between 
the advertised and the unadvertised 
products. 


Borrowers pay an average of 15 per 
cent interest on all loans made by stores 
and finance companies for installment 
purposes. 


The Association of National Advertis- 
ers reports the following as the percent- 
age of net sales in 1931 by various man- 
ufacturers for selling expenses: Auto- 
mobiles, 16.3 per cent; Drugs and 
Cosmetics, 32.6 per cent; Building 
Materials, 17.5 per cent; Iron and Steel, 
14.4 per cent; Clothing, 16.3 per cent. 


Salaries and Sales for Retail Chain Stores 


Average annual Average annual 
earnings per full- sales per 

time employee person engaged 
Groceries and Meat $1,190 $13,795 
epartment Stores ... 995 10,174 
Restaurants .....cee 758 8.166 
6-10-$1 seeeeee 766 6,892 





MEAT 
PRICES 


. Price farmer receives 


1 
2. Live stock dealer’s price 
3. Meat packer’s price 

4. Wholesaler’s price 
5. Retail price 


Between 1870 the volume of goods pre 
duced increased nine times. The numbet 
of workers engaged in production it 
creased about three times while the num 
ber engaged in distribution kept pace 
with the increased production of goods 
and increased nine times. 
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SOME REASONS FOR HIGH COSTS 


I. The duplication of sales effort 
When goods do not = from the manufacturer directly 
to the retailer, the wholesaler or jobber often must do more 
than merely handle the goods. In many instances he is re- 
ible for finding buyers, and extra selling expense is 
added to the cost of the product. It is estimated that 50 
per cent of the operating costs in the distribution process 


ae 


are for — and promotional activities, in contrast to the 
storing, handling and delivery of the goods. This high per- 
centage is due largely to the existence of competing dis- 
tributors who spend both energy and money trying to get 


customers away from their competitors. 


Il. Too many outlets 

Hundreds of thousands of retailers do a pitifully small 
volume of business. In 1935, 60 per cent of all retail stores 
did less than $33 business per day. Operating expenses of 
these small stores are higher than those of larger establish- 
ments and the business of supplying all these outlets with 
goods adds to the cost of distribution. But people are willing 
to pay considerable for the convenience of having neigh- 
borhood stores near their homes. 


Ill. Fewer services, less cost 

Costs might be cut by a’ the services provided. For 
instance, stores might eliminate losses by refusing credit, or 
eliminate free delivery. They might carry fewer brands or 
choose low-rent locations. They might operate on an eight- 
hour day, cutting down overhead, they might introduce self- 
service in some lines or prohibit the privilege of returning 
goods. All these possible savings, however, are dependent 
upon the willingness of the customer. 


IV. Too many brands 

The customer today must select from a bewildering array 
of labels. It is estimated that there are 10,000 brands of 
wheat flour, 4500 brands of canned corn, 100 brands of 
peaches, salmon and canned peas, 500 kinds of mustard and 
300 varieties of pineapple. This means competitive national 
advertising and larger overhead to the dealer. 


V. Consumer ignorance 

Most consumers are not intelligent buyers. Department 
store costs are higher because of returned goods, extra de- 
liveries, complaints and adjustments. There is no way at 
present for consumers to know real value. Many quality tests 


show that price and value have little relation in the goods “ 


we buy today. 


VI. Inefficiency 

The lack of knowledge of absolute costs of doing business, 
plus the effort for increased volume, causes retail business 
to make mistake$. In their attempt to survive, many retailers 
accept small mail orders which are unprofitable, do business 
with less reliable customers, grant additional services, and 
try to increase their sales territory by more advertising. 


Vil. Traditional pricing methods 

Copying the prices of large competitors and trying to 
maintain fixed price levels often prevents lower prices to 
consumers. A market analysis should be made to discover 
the lowest possible price which will bring the maximum 
sales return. 
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SOME SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


As a result of its survey, the Twentieth Century Fund 
Committee make the following recornmendations for a prac- 
tical program which could be put into operation at once 
as a first step toward lowering the high costs of distribution: 


I, Affecting the consumer 

The first recommendation is a novel one, namely that stores 
—_ a varying price schedule based on the actual services 
involved. A base price would not include credit, return priv- 
ilege or delivery. Service charges would then be added to 
i price to cover these extra costs when customers desired 

em. 

Steps should also be taken to further protect the con- 
sumer against fraud and misrepresentation in printed and 
verbal description of products. The Committee recommends 
an active legislative program for informative labeling, as 
well as voluntary action by manufacturers and distributors. 

Consumers need more information. Private agencies sup- 
ported by subscription are recommended as being important 
sources of vital consumer information. However, subscrip- 
tion lists should be large so that more funds would be avail- 
able for testing and research. Government agencies may also 
become more and more important as sources of such infor- 
mation. Finally, suggestions are made for the study of con- 
sumer problems in extension departments of colleges and 
universities. 

The study also points to the importance of the organiza- 
tion of buying groups or consumer cooperatives to bring 
to individuals the price advantage of quality buying. 


Il. Concerning more efficient operation 

Accurate knowledge of costs is basic to efficient operation. 
The Committee recommends, through a program of govern- 
ment and private research, the development of practical 
methods of cost accounting for distributing agencies. Until 
costs are more accurately measured, retail and wholesale dis- 
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tributors will not be able to determine except in a rough 
way what lines of goods are most profitable, what size 
purchases can be supplied at the smallest expense, and 
which accounts cost more than they are worth. 

The Committee recommends the establishment of a re- 
search institute. This institute would explore the varied phases 
of our economic system and be prepared to give scientific 
recommendations on cabrones me. such as chain store 
taxes, price-fixing policies, the cost of advertising, and so 
on. 

The Committee urges that courses be established in vo- 
cational high schools and colleges to train retailers and dis- 
tribution managers. Cooperative research could be carried 
on between the Department of Commerce, business, and uni- 
versity centers in a way similar to the cooperation between 
agricultural colleges, farmers and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Ill. Concerning legislation 

The Committee recommends the immediate —e of laws 
designed to restrict specific business groups without regard 
to public interest. The Committee specifically advocates re- 
fe of the chain store tax. They also urge repeal of all state 

islation which discriminates against the products of an- 
other state and thus prevents the free movement of goods 
between states. However, they favor the strengthening of 
existing laws which try to break up monopoly and price- 
fixing practices, 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 














































N. ¥. Public Library 
John Hampden (above) re- 
fused to pay “ship money” 
(tax levied by Charles 1) and 
started Parliament’s revolt 
against the King. In Boston, 
150 years later (left) Ameri- 
ean colonists threatened un- 
popular British tax-collectors. 





Ewing Galloway 

The famed “Boston Tea Party” of 1773 found American 
merchants and citizens masquerading as Indians to dump the 
highly taxed tea. 

























The struggle over who should raise and spend a govern- 
ment’s money was closely tied up with the struggle for 
democracy in England, France and America. Under the old 
absolute monarchies, the power lay entirely with one man. 
And it happened, not seldom, that the king was extravagant 
and luxurious in his tastes, and that he kept a magnificent 
court. To gratify his whims, his people paid a tax burden 
that was far too heavy for them. They might groan and 
grumble, but as long as they were kept from revolting, their 
rulers lost no sleep. 

But a people drained of its money is not a satisfied people. 
In time, the sight of a rich, corrupt court became too gall- 
ing to bear. Revolution comes and one of its purposes is to 
get control of the public purse-strings into the hands of the 
people. This story was repeated in England and its American 
colonies, in the South American colonies of Spain, and in 
France. In the course of it, two kings lost their heads. 

The first modern ruler to misjudge the temper of his people 
regarding taxes was Charles I. This short-sighted monarch 
embarked upon foreign wars which cost the British people 
dear. From the time of Henry VIII, Parliament and the 
king had quarreled often over the _ to raise and spend 
money. Parliament, led by men like Hampden and Pym, 
was niggardly with Charles, refusing to grant him moneys. 
He retorted by dissolving Parliament. A series of rebellions 
marked the next eleven years, mainly over finances. In the 
end Parliament won, and Charles was beheaded. In his 
troubled reign, the British people gained the Petition of 
Right, which plainly stated that the power to tax lay with 
Parliament. 

The peasants of France and the miserably poor citizens 
of Paris were oppressed by increasingly heavy taxes until, 
during the reign of Louis XVI- the French Revolution broke 
out. Queen Marie Antoinette, reputed to have said “Let them 
eat cake,” when told her people were crying for bread, lost 
her pretty head, and so did Louis. The representatives of 
the French people in the Republic took the power of taxation 
to themselves. 


Tea and Stamps 

In America, the colonists, like other British subjects, paid 
taxes to the crown. For 150 years, taxes were mainly indirect 
on foreign goods and ships entering American ports with the 
object of keeping colonial trade centered in the mother 
country. 

But in 1760, the French and Indian wars drained the 
British treasury. The British government passed new trade 
laws and made old ones stricter, to oblige the colonists to 
pay for their protection. Slowly but surely, in this way, 
George III and his ministers wore away colonial loyalty and 
prodded Americans toward revolt. The first onerous tax 
was the Stamp Act. In protest, a colonial congress met m 
1765 and stated “That it is inseparably essential to the free- 
dom of a people, and the undoubted right of Englishmen, 
that no Taxes be imposed on them, but with their own con- 
sent, given personally, or by their representatives.” The 
Act was repealed, but the later Molasses Tax,‘and the Towa- 
send Revenue Acts stirred up more trouble. The colonists 
boycotted British goods, and the Acts were repealed. Thea 
in 1778 was passed the Tea Act which set off the powder 
magazine of dissatisfaction. 


Modern governments tax their people heavily, but for pur 
poses which most approve. Sir John Simon, British Char 
cellor of the Exchequer, recently introduced England’s wat 
budget with the highest income tax rate in her history, 
shillings in every 20. 
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7. TAXATION AND PUBLIC FUNDS “te 






The people’s elected representatives shall control 
of government” and pro- 
vide needed services with reasonable economy. 





— 


The tax on tea gave a monopoly to the East India Com- 
If this practice were to become common, American 

trade would be done to death. The colonists dumped 
£18,000 worth of tea in Boston Harbor, and another tea ship 
was burned. The British government then closed the harbor, 
revoked the Massachusetts charter, and began quartering 
troops in the colonies. In a short time, the Revolution was in 


full swing. 


The Revenue Power 

Mindful that the “power to tax is the power to destroy,” 
the Articles of Confederation denied be first American 
national government the right to tax. Foresighted Americans, 
knowing a nation must be able to tax for defense and public 
welfare, gave the Federal Government such powers in the 
new Constitution. Article I, Section 7, reads: “All Bills for 
raising Revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives;...” This was a wise provision, putting the power in 
the hands of legislators closest to the people. The Con- 
stitution further says (Section 9): “No Money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury, but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law; and a regular Statement and Account of the 
Receipts and Expenditures of all public Money shall be 
published from time to time.” This made the government 
responsible to the people for the way it spends tax money. 

The Federal Government rarely taxed its citizens directly 
until after the Civil War. Instead, it resorted to borrowing 
and to hidden levies through tariffs, taxes on luxuries, banks, 
insurance companies, and so on. In the late 19th century it 
became clear that a new way of raising funds must be found 
to meet the three billion dollar national debt. The means 
found was the direct Income Tax, which finally became a 
law, after much opposition and a Constitutional amendment, 
in 1913. 


The National Debt 


Again the government borrowed heavily and increased 
revenue by gift and inheritance taxes, made legal in 1924. 
The World War raised the national debt from $1,225,000,000 
in 1916 to $25,482,000,000, in 1919. Then the debt was 
cut down slowly until 1929, when the depression forced the 

vernment to offer relief to millions of people. To obtain 

ds, Congress increased hidden taxes, but still the debt 
leaped to over 40 billion dollars in 1938. 

Why doesn’t the government tax the people enough to pay 
as it goes? Because few goverments will risk the displeasure 
of their people by levying the necessary high taxes. The 
truth is that people want a great deal from their government 
in protection, services, grants, public works, and the like. 
But they don’t want to pay the bill. Their representatives 
are just like them. They try to get public money for “pork 
barrel” projects, and at the same time they make a great to-do 
shout economy. The result is that future generations are 
@pected to pay a huge public debt on some hoped-for day 

prosperity will make debt-paying painless. 

In a democracy, it is essential that the people should vote 
their government the right to raise and spend money. But, 
if they want a balanced budget, people should face the fact 
that they ought to pay enough taxes to keep their nation a 
solvent business, not one constantly debt-burdened. Not 
only should Congress, the President, and the Treaury take 
the responsibility of balancing the~ budget, but the people 
thould do likewise. 


Disgruntled taxpayers often demonstrate against high taxes. 
York citizens (right) are protesting the city budget in 
front of the Nathan Hale statue. 












































































Bishop, St. Louis Star-Times 
cartoonist, suggests that poli- 
tical-minded Congress thinks 
twice about wringing high 


taxes from Mr. Average Voter. 
Long lines of taxpayers 
(right) gather at the offices of } 
the Internal Revenue Bureau 
every March 15 to make their 





annual income tax returns. 


In a democracy, the legislature can say yes or no to the finan- 
cial requests of the government. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives must originate all 
revenue bills. Here it is hearing Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau testify on proposed tax laws. 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


A Bi-weekly Department for High School Students 
Prepared by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


ISITORS at the New York World 

\ Fair watched soldiers, sailors and 

marines in trim uniforms stage 
the conventional drills which soldiers 
have stamped out rhythmically on bar- 
racks parade grounds since the days of 
Frederick the Great. The autumn horse 
shows have featured well-drilled batter- 
ies of horse-drawn field artillery or 
“black horse troops” of cavalry. The 
newsreels show booted and spurred offi- 
cers, while glamorous figures in gold 
braided uniforms smile at American 
readers from the slick pages of magazine 
advertisements. 

The news reports and pictures of the 
war carry few notices which are glam- 
orous or exciting. The Canadians are 
clothing their soldiers in ski suits. Ger- 
man bombers are loaded by crews 
dressed in shorts. Soldiers in overalls 
and football helmets crawl from tanks 
and armored cars which have concluded 
the lightning war on Poland's plains. 
The soldiers who descend into the Magi- 
not line would be useless for world fair 
display, horse shows, or models for bill- 
boards, yet they belong to what is prob- 
ably the world’s greatest army. 

This comparison of the realities of 
war with the army and navy propagan- 
das in present day America will cause 
thoughtful American students to ask 
questions. Why do armies insist on 
gaudy peace-time uniforms? Why do 
peace-time soldiers ride when horses 
are so little used in modern warfare? 
The answer is that horses, uniforms, and 
the other trappings of war are not de- 
signed to win battles; they are used to 
advertise the army. Why then is such 
advertising effective? Simply because 
we do not think of war with real pic- 
tures of what modern war is like, but 
with images which we have learned from 
movies, history books, novels and poems. 
Let us examine some of these stereo- 
types which we use, without knowing it 
perhaps, in our thinking about war. 

1. Stereotype Number One. That war 
and the preparation for war are adven- 
turous and exciting. Henri Barbusse in 
his book Under Fire writes of war as a 
dreary, monotonous, and tiresome ex- 
perience. Arnold Zweig in Education 
Before Verdun reveals the excitement 
as a heavy, continuous strain which 
drives men to the verge of insanity. Sir 
Philip Gibbs, in Now It Can Be Told, 
gives a dreary picture of soldiers floun- 
dering to their death in Flanders 
through mud up to their knees. Erich 
Remarque, author of All Quiet or the 
Western Front says, “Death is not an 
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WAR REALITIES AND 
ARMY ADVERTISING 





States during the last World War. We 
were told to fight or buy Liberty Bonds. 


adventure to those who stand face to 
face with it.” 

2. Stereotype Number Two. That war 
brings out in men all the qualities that 
are good, such as loyalty, unselfishness, 
courage, the willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the common good; while it dis- 
courages petty and ignoble traits in hu- 
man personalities. Unfortunately, the 
autobiographies written by the generals 
who served in the last war have broken 
down this beautiful myth. The life stor- 
ies reveal a large number of petty quar- 
rels, hurt pride, scheming for personal 
advantage, and other traits which one 
does not expect to find in a leader who 
is responsible for millions of lives. Bitter 
accounts come from the rank and file. 
Stories of petty graft, playing favorites, 
injustice to men who were unpopular 
with the officers, and laziness, indicate 
that men do not change into gods when 
they put on a uniform. 

8. Stereotype Number Three. There 
a in the — mind the myths of 

eroic leadership and heroic personal 
action. Joffre was “the Saviour of 
France,” Foch the “Hero of the Marne,” 
Hindenburg was “the hero of Tannen- 
berg.” The records of the great battles 
reveal the fact that these commanders 
frequently had little to do with the vic- 
tory. Plans for a battle involving 500,- 
000 men and extending over three hun- 
dred miles must be made by a number 
of men working together. Each man 


“What Makes You Think So?” is pre. 
pared for Scholastic by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
non-profit organization established to 
study impartially and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute is composed of 
such well-known educators as: Drs. E, 
C. Lindeman, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R, 
Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A, 
Beard, and others. 





is an expert in his particular line. The 
quality of the decisions to act and the 
plans for carrying out these decisions 
is determined by the teamwork of these 
men. Modern generals don’t decide by 
some gift of genius and then issue orders, 
They cooperate and learn from others, 
eventually making a plan which involves 
the ideas of many men. 

4. Stereotype Number Four. That war 
is the vocation of gentlemen. This ster- 
eotype is a tough one and has survived 
since the feudal period. Around it clus- 
ter the useless military trapping of the 
past, gold braid and epaulets, horses, 
masses of soldiers in useless drills led by 
officers with toy sabres. Modern war- 
fare, however is a feat in mass engineer- 
ing. It.is carried on by engineers and 
mechanics, and not by an aristocratic 
class. 

War is a reality in the modern world. 
Can we in America take this bitter pill 
without the sugar coating of military 
advertising? 

By giving up these obsolete dreams 
we can prescribe straight thinking about 
war. Every few weeks some American 
advocates military training for war. He 
means, of course, that boys will dress 
up in bright uniforms and practice 
simple ballet dances in the form of 
drills, while they juggle rifles in unison. 
Such exercises are virtually useless for 
war preparation—they are effective ad- 
vertising for armies. Far more useful 
to the defense of our democracy is the 
fact that thousands of boys are a 
to find their way through woods an 
brush and use a gun expertly in hunting 
rabbits, while other thousands are learn- 
ing to operate tractors which are tanks 
without armor. More than 200,000 boys 
are learning how to direct and take 
commands during the excitement of 
conflict on the football field. The radio 
amateur, the candid camera fan, the 
model aeroplane builder are developing 
skills necessary in the defense of our 
country. The pageantry of the army is 
only propaganda. It could be elimi- 
nated and sent to Hollywood—they do 
a better job of it anyway. 
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THE FIRST YEAR 


By Frank Craven 


This is one of a series of plays suggested for High School use and edited 
by Margaret Mayorga, with the cooperation of Samuel French, Ine. 


Editor’s Note: The First Year was 
written by Frank Craven to illustrate 
the oft-quoted belief that the first year 
of married life, like the first million, is 
the hardest. However difficult they may 
be, however, it is generally conceded that 
both are nice—if you can get them. Mr. 
Craven's play shows some of the hazards 
along the way. But readers of Scholastic 
are warned not to count too much on 
there always being some ubiquitous older 
person around to straighten out the 
tangles. Such things happen only in 
plays; in practical affairs it is better to 
rely on advice from the author of Boy 
Dates Girl. 


However, the play is great fun to pro- 
duce. There are just two modest inter- 
jors to set, and the cast includes five 
men and four women—all plain and 
understandable persons. 


CAST 
GRACE LIVINGSTON Dick LORING 
Mr. LIVINGSTON THOMAS TUCKER 
Mrs. LIVINGSTON HATTIE 


Dr. ANDERSON MR. BARSTOW 
Mrs. BARSTOW 

Copyright, United States of America, 1920, by 
Frank Craven. 

Copyright, United States of America, 1921, by 
Frank Craven. 

Copyright, Dominion of Canada, 1921, by 
Frank Craven. 

Copyright, Great Britain, 1921, by Frank Craven. 


Act I 


In the Livingston home somewhere in 
the Middle West the family is assembled 
in the living room, enjoying the evening 
paper and discussing momentous ques- 
tions such as the price of the day’s eggs 
and Grace’s beaux. It seems that Grece 
has two beaux, Tommy, the shy one, 
and Dick, not so shy; there is something 
to be said in favor of each of them. Be- 
fore the conversation becomes decisive, 
Dick arrives to speak himself; he is go- 
ing away on a new construction job and 
has come to ask Grace to go with him, 
or else to say goodbye. Tommy calls 
too, and is urged by Grace’s uncle, Dr. 
Anderson, not to waste any time but to 
walk right in and grab Grace for his 
own. With no warning to her at all, 
Tommy does so. 


GRACE: Tommy, behave yourself! 
(She pushes him off.) What do you 
mean by that? 

Tommy: I beg your pardon. 

Grace: What's the matter with you? 

Tommy: Will you forgive me, please! 

Grace: Why, Tommy, that isn’t a 
bit like you. 

Tommy: I know it isn’t. 

Grace: Tommy, what did Uncle call 
you up about? 
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“It’s all right, Grace. I’ve got him.” 


Tommy: He wanted to give me some 
advice—about something. 

Grace: Oh! 

Tommy: But it wasn’t any good. 

Grace: I thought your telephone 
message had something to do with me. 
Oh, Tommy, what were you going to 
speak to mother and dad about? 

Tommy: It wasn’t anything import- 
ant—it was something about business. 

Grace: Oh, is your business improv- 
ing, Tommy? 

Tommy: Yes—that is. I’m satisfied! 

Grace: Yes, that’s what Dick said 
about you tonight—“you're satisficd.” 

Tommy: Dick’s all wrong about that 
—I’'m a long way from being satisfied. 

Grace: He meant with your business 
and your surroundings! 

Tommy: Oh! 

Grace: Don’t you feel, though, 
Tommy, that you'd like to get away— 
branch out and try your luck with new 
people in new scenes? 

Tommy: Why, would you like to go 
away, Grace? 

Grace: Indeed I would, Tommy! I 
am so tired of the same parties with the 


same people—same talk—same every- 
thing. You don’t know how I almost 
hate it. 

Tommy: Well, I suppose it’s because 
you're a girl—you haven't business‘ to 
take up your time. Maybe if you had 
a home—of your own—I mean—a home 
of your own—that would help to keep 
you busy—and happy! 

Grace: Here? 

Tommy: Yes! 

Grace: Oh, no! (Tommy turns 
away.) It’s nerves with me, Tommy! 
I can’t listen to the surf—some people it 
puts to sleep. I never could practice 
scales; it drives me mad to sit and go 
da, da, da, da, da, da! I wish I had 
been a boy! I'd go and see places and 
people—get out and do something—like 
Dick! 

Tommy: You and Dick are a good 
deal alike. 1 suppose that’s the sort of 
chap you'd like to marry, Grace. 

Grace: Maybe we wouldn't want to 
travel to the same places at the same 
time, though. 

Tommy: I should think a_ fellow 
would do anything you would want him 
to do. 

Grace: All men are not like you, 
Tommy! 

Tommy: No, that’s right—if they were 
there'd be no Columbuses, or Drakes, 
or Pearys. 

Grace: I wonder what sort of a girl 
you'll marry, Tommy. 

Tommy (Without looking at her): 
I don’t know—now! 

Grace: Why “now”? Did someone 
refuse you, Tommy? 

Tommy: Practically. 

Grace: Then she hasn't one grain 
of sense! (He turns to her quickly.) 
Who is she, Tommy? Can you tell me? 

Tommy: You! 

Grace: Me? 

Tommy: Ugh-hugh! 

Grace: But bow can you say I re- 
fused you, Tommy? You've—you've 
never asked me! 

Tommy: I thought you knew—just 
now I spoke about a home of your own. 

Grace: Oh, Tommy! 

Tommy: I know that whatever I'd 
offer you wouldn't be in-lucement 
enough. For the first time, } wish I 
was like Dick. But I’m not—I couldn't 
be! 

Grace: Couldn’t you, Tommy? 

Tommy: No, I just couldn't. I'll tell 
you the truth—while you were out there 
with Dick tonight, the Doctor told me 
I was all wrong. He told me I wight to 
be romantic. He told me a lot ei things 
to do. I can’t remember them, and I 
couldn’t do them if I did. I was going 
to speak to your father and mother to- 
night, and then the telephone rang, and 
the Doctor told me—again—I wasn’t to 
do that—he told me before, but I had 
forgotten that, too. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 11-18 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 19-E 

















Grace: I thought that was it. Did 
he tell you Dick and I had had a quar- 
rel? 

Tommy: Yes. 

Grace: And the reason? 

Tommy: No—he didn’t have time. 
He just said “Be romantic and grab 
her!” 

Grace (laughs): You do love me a 
lot, don’t you, Tommy? 

Tommy: Grace, I can’t tell you how 
much. 

Grace: You don’t have to. I wonder 
if you would marry me if I said—yes? 

Tommy: Grace! 

Grace: Wait! If I said “yes!” 

Tommy: Yes. 

Grace: Provided we go away some 
place to live. 

Tommy: All right! But wouldn’t it 
be the same if we took a couple of 9 
every year? Then, when we came back, 
everything would be practically new! 

Grace: I couldn’t marry anyone and 
live here. 

Tommy: All right. But there is my 
business, Grace. 

Grace: Haven't you faith enough in 
yourself to build up another—some other 
place? I have. 

Tommy: Have you? Yes, I guess I 
could do that! Is that all, Grace? 

Grace: That's all, Tommy! 

Tommy: Gee! What a lucky fellow 
I am. 

Grace: Do you really think so, Tom- 
my? Caring for the things you do, you'd 
give them all up for me, and think you 
were lucky? 

Tommy: Why, that’s nothing to what 
I'd do for you. I wish I could tell you! 

Grace: I love you, Tommy! And I 
will try and make you happy. 

Tommy: All I ask is to be as happy 
as I am at this moment. (Grace stands 
waiting for him to kiss her. They are 
both embarrassed.) Are we engaged? 

Grace: Well, not really—yet! (There 
is a pause. Then he kisses her, gets his 
foot caught in a stool, and takes it out, 
laughing.) 


Tommy: We are now! 


Act Il 

The Tommy Tuckers set up house- 
keeping in a modest flat in the town 
of Joplin, where Tommy has moved to 
satisfy Grace’s longing to get away 
somewhere. He has heard that a rail- 
road is going to run a spur line through 
the section, and has taken options on 
a number of real estate properties in 
order to turn them over to the railroad 
at a neat profit. The big night arrives 
when Tommy entertains the purchaser 
for the road, Mr. Barstow, at dinner in 
his home. Although the maid has dis- 
appointed, one of the melons is found 
to be bad, and the buttons on the shirt 
of Tommy's dress suit are not all in 
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order, the dinner party finally gets under 
way. Then the bell rings. 

Dna Who do you suppose that 
is! 

Grace: It’s no one we expect—be- 
cause there is no one in town we know. 
(Gets to door, and Dick Loring is dis- 
covered standing outside.) 

Dick: Hello, Grace! 

Grace: Dick! Dick! (Grace greets 
Dick almost affectionately and intro- 
duces him to the Barstows.) 

Grace: You'll pardon me, Mrs. Bar- 
stow, but it’s wonderful to have news 
from home. 

Mrs. Barstow: I know just how you 
feel. 

Grace: What have you been doing, 
Dick? 

Dick: Well, since I last saw you I 
have been on the jump. I was down 
through Arizona for a while, then up in 
Washington State—British Columbia, 
and now the railroad has sent me here. 

Barstow: You are in the railroad 
business, Mr. Loring? 

Dick: Yes, sir, construction depart- 
ment. 

Grace: Mr. Barstow is with a rail- 
road, too. 

Dick: Really! What road? 

Barstow: Joplin and Missouri. 

Dick: Oh, that’s mj road now. I’ve 
come on here to be assistant to Becket. 

Barstow: Oh, of course. I’ve heard 
some very fine things about you, Mr. 
Loring. 

Grace: I’m sure you have. We all 
knew Dick would give a good account 
of himself, didn’t we, Tommy? 

Tommy: Oh, yes. Nobody would 
give a better account of himself than 
Dick. 

Dicx: How have you been doing, 
Tommy? 
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Grace: Why, he’s doing splendidly, 
Dick. Tommy is going to be a very rich 
man! Yes, Tommy’s sold— 

Tommy: Never mind. Sit around and 
eat your dinner. 

Grace: Oh, do let me tell him. 
Tommy has a big piece of property the 
railroad is going to buy to build a new 
road. 

Dick: For that new spur line? 

Tommy: Yes. 

Grace: Tommy has been awfully 
clever about it. It was an old Amuse- 
ment Park, and Tommy found out 
that—— 

Dick: 
Hillsboro? 

Tommy: No, not Hillsboro—Knoll- 
wood. 

Dicx (Laughing sarcastically): Hal 
So you are going to sell the railroad 
property in Knollwood, are you? 

Tommy: Yes. And now that you're 
with the road, I may charge them more 
for it. (Grace gives Tommy a look of 
reproach.) 

Dicx: Is that what you are counting 
on to make you rich? Because Knoll- 
wood’s not where the road’s to be built 
at all. 

Grace: Did you hear what he said? 

Tommy: Certainly I heard what he 
said. What does he know about it? 

Dicx (Laughs): Well, I ought to 
know—I'm going to construct it! 

Barstow: Are you sure of what 
you're saying, Loring? 

Dicx: Absolutely! 

Barstow: If the route’s been 
changed, they have not advised me. 

Dicx: I don’t know anything about 
that. 

Barstow: Tucker, have you got the 
maps? Maybe Loring has the names 
mixed. 

Dicx: I'll draw you a map of the 
whole thing. Here—let me show you- 
(Takes an envelope from his pocket and 
e pencil.) Here is Hillsboro—the road 
comes down this way from Joplin. Now 
here is the way he thinks it’s to be built. 

Barstow: That's right. This knocks 
me a twister, Loring. Tucker and I had 
—. concluded negotiations for 

is property. 

Dick: Oh, are you the right-of-way 
agent? 

Barstow: Yes. 

Dick: Well, I didn’t mean to queer 
your sale, Tommy. 

Barstow: Of course, your gang ought 
to know where they are going, and what 
you say makes me hesitate. 

Tommy: I don’t mind you hesitating 
—only remember, your option for this 
property is up tonight. 

(When the company has left, Grace 
has a good cry.) 

Tommy: Please don’t cry, Grace. 

Grace: Didn’t you say that we hadn't 
a cent in the world? 
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Tommy: Then you don’t think this 
deal is going through? 

Grace: You are just obstinate. Dick 
says youre wrong. 

Tommy: You mean to say you'd be- 
lieve him instead of your husband? 

Grace: Yes, when he’s talking about 
his own business. 

Tommy (Bursting with resentment): 
Is that so? Well, I am just a little bit 
tired of hearing what Mr. Loring has to 
say, and for two pins I'd go over to his 
hotel and tell him what I think of him! 

Grace: Well, you'd better not—you’d 
get the worst of it. 

Tommy: You don’t think I'm any 
good at all, do you, Grace? 

Grace: You're tired, Tommy. What 
you need is sleep. You'd better come to 


Tommy: No.I’m not going to bed! 

Grace: What are you going to do? 

Tommy: I don’t know. I may go out. 

Grace: Out where? 

Tommy: What difference does it 
make to you? Maybe it would be better 
if I went out and never come back! At 
Jeast you would have an insurance! 

Grace: Tommy! Don’t you talk that 
way—I won't have it! 

Tommy: Well, that’s better than liv- 
ing with a man who can’t support you. 
That’s one way a fellow can make money 
for his wife—even a boob! 

Grace: Stop it, I say! 

Tommy (Realizing that he is on a 
topic that hurts): Maybe you'd rather 
have me wait until I take out another 
policy—enough to take you to London 
or Paris—(Grace rushes off. Tommy 
speaks off.) You know some day I'll 
surprise you with the money I'll have. 
I'll show you I can be just as successful 
as Dick Loring! I'll bet he'll be around 
some day tryi g to borrow money from 
me—and I'd like to see him get it— 
that’s all! That’s what always makes a 
hit with you women—all a fellow’s got 
to do is to put on a suit of clothes that’s 
pressed a talk big, and he can make 
you think he is president of the road. 
(Grace slams the door on him.) I know 
dam well that railroad is coming my 
way! (Tears up Dick's envelope and 
examines map in disgust. Grace enters 
with her hat and coat on. Tommy looks 
at her in astonishment.) Where are you 
going? 

Grace: I’m going home! 


Act Il 
After Grace leaves Tommy and Joplin 
forever, the Doctor calls there and finds 
that Tommy is in the hospital, the vic- 
tim of a temporary poisoning from some- 
thing he has eaten. When Grace learns 


that he is ill, she is ashamed of herself 


and prepares to return to him immedi- 
ately. But just then her father read: in 

paper that Tommy has made 
$125,000 on his real estate deal, and 
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Grace fears that he will think she is go- 
ing back for the money. At this crisis 
Dick arrives, just in time to console her; 
and by the time Tommy gets there it 
does look as if Grace and Dick are feel- 
ing very sorry for each other. A fight 
ensues. 

Grace: Mother! Father! Somebody 
—come quick! Don’t fight—you're kill- 
ing each other! 

Diecx: It’s all right, Grace. I've got 
him! (Grace pounds on Dick’s back, 
trying to separate them. They still keep 
at it; she looks around, sees vase, goes 
and gets it.) 

Grace: I'll stop you! (She throws 
vase to hit Dick; it goes over his head 
and hits Tommy, who goes limp. Grace 
screams.) 

Dick: Now see what you've done! 

Grace: Oh, Tommy, darling! 

Dicx: He deserved what he got! I'll 
get the Doctor. Doctor! Doctor! Come 
quick—Tommy’s hurt! (Doctor enters 
as Dick exits. Doctor goes to Tommy 
and examines him.) 

Grace: Oh, Uncle Myron, I think 
I've killed him! Don’t let him die— 
please! 

Dr. ANDERSON: He won't die, Grace. 
How did it happen? 

Grace: I hit him with a vase. I aimed 
it at Dick! I thought Dick was killing 
him. (Tommy comes to.) 

Tommy: Where's Loring? 

Dr. ANDERSON: Gone. 

Tommy: Thank heaven for that! 

Dr. ANDERSON: You'll be all right in 
a minute. Sit still till I fix you up. 

Tommy: That fellow Loring hits an 
awful blow, Doctor. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Loring didn’t hit you 
there. 

Tommy: Well, it’s all swollen—and 
bleeding. I didn’t just break out that 
way, did I? 

Dr. ANDERSON: Oh, no, you were 
hit! With a vase. 

Tommy: Is that all? It felt like a 
safe. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Grace threw it! She 
thought Loring was getting the better 
of you. 

Tommy: I see—she wanted to make 
sure. I knew I was wrong to come back 
here with you, Doctor—but you said it 
was the time for me to see her—that 
there'd be nobody home, and she’d fall 
on my neck. You said that, didn’t you? 

Dr. ANDERSON: Yes, Tommy, I said 
that. 

Tommy: You had the situation di- 
agnosed all wrong, Doctor. 

Dr. ANDERSON: Shut up, Tommy! 
(Tommy subsides.) You two are just 
suffering from matrimonial measles, 
troubles that look terrible but don’t 
amount to anything. Everybody has 
them, and, like measles, it’s better to 
have them young and get over them. 
Years from now youe either geing to 


laugh at this or cry over it. If you let 
it take you apart, you're going to cry— 
so let's laugh at it. What do you say, 
Gracie? (Grace turns away.) How 
about you, Tommy? (Tommy puts up 
his hand—“never again.”) And, Tommy, 
youll want to be around to see your 
baby! 

Tommy: No! 

Dr. ANDERSON: Don’t look so scared 
—it’s’ happened before. 

Tommy: I know—but not to me. (To 
Grace.) Is it true? (Grace bows her 
head.) Forgive me? (Grace looks at 
him, puts her arms around him.) 1 


hope he’s going to like us! 





NOTICE 

The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
here by special permission of Frank 
Craven and Samuel French, Inc. Pro- 
fessionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that The First Year is copy- 
righted and subject to a royalty, and 
that no performance, representation, 
production, recitation, public reading or 
radio broadcasting may be given except 
by special arrangement with Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City, or 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., or 480 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. 
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Test Your Vocabulary 
By Gretta Baker 


Each word in italics has a twin, pronounced 
the same but spelled differently. How many 
word twins can you supply? Key is on page 
39. 

1. The acclamation of the crowd greeted 
the aviator as he stepped from his plane. 

2. Our only shelter during the storm was a 
canvas tent. 

3. Acetic acid is present in vinegar. 

4. Give me a piece of cord for this package. 

5. Colonel Wells made the opening address 
to the delegates. 

6. The chemical was sealed in an air-tight 
vial. 

7. The march ended with a clash of cymbals. 

8. The moonlight /imns the trees against 
the evening sky. 

9. The court will indict the man on a charge 
of forgery. 

10. The choir sang a group of spirituals. 

11. A young swan is called a cygnet. 

12. The Jinks of the chain broke under the 
heavy weight. 

13. This news dispatch was passed by the 
government censor. 

14. Canute was a Dane who ruled England 
from 1017. 

15. The field of military operations is often 
called the champaign. 

16. This mild weather augers well for a 
busy season. 

17. Do you remember the rhyme about 
little Jac. Horner and the plum? 

18. The climb to the summit of the moun- 
tain was a day's work. 

19. The wreck of a fishing schooner was 
washed up on the shore. 

20. The Indian fekir performed amazing 
feats of magic. 
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The Poet and the Student 


A Dialogue on Creative Writing for the High Schools of America 


HE scene is the simple living 

room of a poet of indeter- 

minate years. Like many an 
excellent being he has lived so long 
in the spirit that the flesh looks 
younger than it is. His guest is much 
younger than himself, but the lad 
has so grave an air that he 
looks at times like a man, a 
fairly old man. This is 
doubtless because so many 
things are ahead of the lad 
he cannot decipher now. 
The poet has just perused 
a manuscript and returns 
it with a cordial smile. . . . 

Poet: This isn’t bad, John, 
it’s better than your last. 

Joun: That’s what you al- 
ways say. 

Poet: No. This really has more of 
yourself than I've seen before, and the 
writing’s better. 

Joun: That isn’t about myself, but 
a tree. And trees have been written 
about before. 

Poet: Yes, but you've felt something 
here which isn’t in the tree itself. It’s 
what you have felt and managed to 
convey that makes this paper an experi- 
ence. 

Joun: You say the writing’s better? 
, POET: Yes. You're less dependent 
on what you've learned to say and more 
on what you've had to say: something 
you couldn't resist. 

Joun: Is that what they call inspira- 
tion? a 

Poet: For want of a better word. 
Inspiration happens unawares: a sub- 
conscious event. You fell in love with 
a tree, with its height and broad shade, 
and with the fact that the shade offered 
itself without a question on either side. 

Joun: The shade felt human— 

Port: And you've conveyed that. 
When did you write the poem? 

Joun: Not until I got home. And not 
until the following day. 

Poet: Before you went to school? 

Joun: Yes—how do you know? 

Poet: Art is usually performed out- 
side of one’s regular duties. Though 
I must say there's more room for the 
arts these days than I found when I 
went to high school. In those dry days 
a man had to be dead, safely dead, be- 
fore we could read him. And they gave 
us books to imbibe which were utterly 
foreign, not alone to our land, but to 
our youthful lives. 

Joun: You don’t mean Shakespeare? 


Port: No. He belongs to all lands 
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By Alfred Kreymborg 


and all ages. But let’s forget the books 
for awhile and return to fresh paper. 
Did you have much trouble with this? 
Joun: Yes. At first it sounded pretty 
good till something else turned up. 


OOO OLMISIL, 
ee 








Port: Poetry can’t but verse can. 
Verse is a matter of physical tools, of 
accurate numbers, of syllables accented 
and unaccented, of their varied use, and 
of the varied use of vowels and con- 
sonants, and the use and order of words 
themselves. Poetry is an art and verse 
a science, but verse can get along with- 
out poetry where poetry has 
to have verse. Or its equiva- 
lent in prose. Passages in the 
Old Testament, for example, 
like “The Song of Songs,” and 
the book of Ruth, are poems 
in prose. 

Joun: Then a man who 
writes a sonnet is not neces- 
sarily a poet? 

Poet: No. He has to bring 
his own style to an old form, 
as Petrarch did. Or finding 





Port: You composed as you went 
along? 

Joun: Yes. Is that wrong? 

Poet: Nothing is wrong if the out- 
come is right. There are poets for whom 
the form of a poem must be clear in 
every detail before they set down the 
first line. Robinson was a man of that 
order and so is Conrad Aiken. Then 
there’s the poet who writes in a mad 
rush, in a “running rhythm,” and who 
does‘his revising and final shaping later. 
Thus it was with Gerard Hopkins. Or, 
in one and the same poet, the conscious 
and subconscious take turns. It fre- 
quently happens that what comes in a 
rush is the result of previous labor spent 
on carefully measured work. Suddenly, 
a poem sings itself clearly and rapidly 
and a man grabs the first piece of paper 
in an effort to catch the lines without 
the loss of a syllable. 

Joun: How can he tell the thing is 
right? 

Poet: He lays it aside until the critic 
in his nature may calmly examine the 
script with a foreign eye and give it the 
missing touches essential to its absolute 
form. Genius, an overworked word, may 
be applied to the first draft, but it takes 
downright talent and technique for the 
second and final. A man like Robert 
Frost often waits many years before he 
allows a poem to be printed. 

Joun: But Frost sounds so natural— 

Poet: Exactly! And he happens to 
be a teacher as well—none better any- 
where. But Frost is continuously dis- 
appointed in students who mimic him 
instead of finding themselves. 

Joun: Would you say that poetry 
can’t be taught? 


Petrarch unsuitable to a later 
age and language, he creates a new 
sonnet, as Shakespeare did. Or finding 
both the Petrarchan and Shakespearean 
sonnet too narrow for his passions, he 
creates a sonnet that beggars all re- 
semblance with the past: that almost 
runs over the edges of a page; as it 
was with Hopkins. Hopkins, fifty years 
after his death, a death almost un- 
mourned, is now the chief inspiration 
of the younger generation in England. 

Joun: I don’t understand him at all. 

Poet: You will in time. And if you 
don’t it won’t matter. You'll be busy 
trying to understand yourself. And the 
world around you. Have another cup 
of coffee? 

Joxun: No thanks, no more. Tell me 
—in this poem about the tree—is it at 
all original? 

Poet: Not quite. And it doesn’t have 
to be so soon. The curse of most young 
Americans—a curse which also attacked 
my generation—is this business of being 
original, this itch for fame or getting 
ahead. What I love most about Whit- 
man is the clear faith he had in himself 
and his fellows and the lifetime he spent 
on one book which he printed himself 
and then revised and added to and 
printed again. He knew he had a cer- 
tain originality, but felt where it came 
from: out of common fellowship with 
his equals. Even his I, I, I, and his 
barbaric yawp, harsh though it sounded 
to the ears of his time, is now our native 
music—or is to those who have ears for 
music, not money. He knew the faults 
of democracy and certainly chastised 
them. And he knew as much about 
money-changers as the Lord who drove 
them from the temple. But Walt, like 
the Christian Fathers, felt that real peo- 
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ple must prevail, and gave credit for 
what he was, not to himself but human- 


Joun: Then how is a man original? 

Poet: It doesn’t matter exactly. 
Walt’s Leaves of Grass, or your acorn 
that may take root in a tree, have values 
to which we give a given name: a name 
first received from your parents. If the 
low leaves or high sway future genera- 
tions, if we see ourselves better in a 
book than we do in our average lives, 
that book and its author belong to the 
race, and not alone to ours but to all 
races. Originality, through communica- 
tion, becomes universal—a lot of long 
words for a simple action! 

Joun: I see how a man or boy mis- 
understood today may be understood 
tomorrow. But how does he know he 
isn’t wasting his life, that he isn’t just 
pleasing himself by expressing himself? 

Port: A very good question and very 
well put! I should say—without claim- 
ing I'm right in all I say—that self- 
expression is the first natural step in 
any human being. And it is deeply af- 
fected by the needs in any human being. 
And it is deeply affected by the a 
of self-preservation. No bird is dropped 
into a safe and easy world when his 
father or mother shoves him off. There 
are so many things, millions of things 
if he’s human, the bird has to learn of 
his own accord. Then there’s the mat- 
ter of merely keeping alive—no simple 
affair in a competitive civilization where 
very few men consider life beyond their 
own bellies and appetites. If, somehow 
or other, the boy feels impelled toward 
what is called an artistic career, he will 
find himself tramping quite a lonely 
road, and one that serves no utilitarian 
purpose: no market demand. He does- 
nt say at that early state: I shall write 
to save or serve humanity, His neigh- 
bors would laugh at him or bring down 
his strange ego with sheer indifference. 

No, he merely yearns to express him- 
self. But what does he do with that 
self-expression after he has grown a 
little? Surely he doesn’t write for him- 
self and address himself alone. There 
must be some other self which he feels 
at the outset. In short, the real boy has 
an ideal self he confides in, and these 
two, the real and ideal, commune about 
the product and work it over together. 
The ideal, one might say, is the critic or 
standard of the two and resides in the 
head, while the real fellow lives in that 
maddening organ, the heart. Now what 
they bring forth together may make not 
the slightest sense to a third person: 
the first outside reader of the poem. 
Or the fourth and fifth and the public 
in general. But time will take care of 
that if the poem is good enough and 
means to a later people what Whitman 
Means to us now. 

Joun: And I expect to be discovered! 
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Port: A human failing, my friend. 
How old are you, John? 

Joun: Past seventeen. 

Port: Ah! At seventeen I did few of 
the things expected of me. I was very 
poor at lessons I wasn’t ready for and 
pretty good at lessons outside of school. 
I stole away to the arts and found a 
few other truants I'll never forget: 
comrades in the search for happiness. 
Your school at least is far advanced 
beyond ours. You're introduced to the 
scene in which you live and to creative 
elements that shine right besides you. 
What's troubling you now? 

Jounn:- You said something before 
about the inner critic. Isn’t he liable 
to be prejudiced in favor of the com- 








ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Alfred Kreymborg, one of our best- 
known and best-loved poets, is the author 
of the brand-new book of plays, The 
Four Apes ,and Other Fables of Our 
Day, just published (November 1) by 
Loker Raley, New York City. These ten 
short plays are all about animals, from 
mice to apes—a clever device by which 
Mr. Kreymborg comments on the social 
scene, on democracy, and on dictators, 
making man both the hero and the vil- 
lain of the piece. 

Mr. Kreymborg is a native New Yorker 
who still lives in New York when he 
isn’t going about the country lecturing 
on the American literary scene. He has 
published many books of poetry, prose 
and plays—enough to line several long 
rows of shelves. Perhaps the best-known 
of them all are Troubadour, an auto- 
biography, and Our Singing Strength, 
a history of American poetry. He is 
a pioneer in American poetry, radio 
drama, criticism, and has an equal 
amount of enthusiasm for the theatre, 
music, chess and for still another cause 
which is very close to his heart. This 
last is his conviction that poetry should 
be known and felt and created by every- 
day people in everyday life, young and 
old, all over our country. 


pany he keeps and be lenient with the 
creator? 

Poet: That's something your work, 
when it matures, can tell us better than 
I can. Meanwhile, the whole province 
of outside, professional criticism is 
greatly overrated in our time. Theories 
and definitions are bandied back and 
forth and critics, fundamentally, are no 
more completely objective than we are. 
If a poet sat down to a congress of critics 
he'd probably stumble out of the hall 
and never write another line. Take ten 

ainters and place them before the same 
ee woo and each will bring home a 
different canvas, each with its values. 
Take ten critics and sit them down to 
the same book and they'll write you a 
totally different review, a review to 
which you may assign the dreaded 
word, personal. 

Joun: Does that mean there singply 
isn't a definition of poetry which holds 
for all poems? 

Port: Precisely. There are many 
fine definitions and some that are haunt- 
ing and beautiful and hold an air of 
truth. But it’s only one air and not all 
possible airs. I should say without 
sounding teacherish that a very good 
poem is in itself a definition of poetry. 
And if no one quite knows, not even 
its author, how the poem was made 
and what it means to all the people 
who read it, it is pretty much like ask- 
ing who made the world, and like pur- 
suing the Creator, real or imagined, 
through a maze of conflicting emotions, 
thoughts, passions, beliefs and ages. I 
think we had better write our poem and 
leave all later concern to the mystic or 
metaphysician. Even so, the best crit- 
icism of poetry, from Coleridge and Poe 
to Eliot, has been written by poets, 
doubtless because they have lived and 
labored in the workshop. But these ar- 
tist-critics were too deeply troubled by 
what Carlyle once heard Coleridge mut- 
tering: “Subjectivity, Objectivity.” No 
wonder the poet broke down! Is there 
anything else? 

Joun: Yes, lots! But I've taken up so 
much of your time already. 

Port: You're welcome, twice wel- 
come to that. For while you listen to 
me and think you're learning something 
I'm really learning something from you. 

Joun (laughing): What is that? 

Poet: It’s hard to define. Perhaps I 
find in you a camaraderie a man needs 
in his later years. Since the world is not 
the same to you as it was to me I may 
touch this new life in you. 

Joun: Then I'll go back to my world 
and bring you something better to read. 

Port: No, John, poem or no poem, 
just bring yourself. There may be more 
poetry, now, in what you are than in 
what you write. 

Joun: Thank you, sir, and good night. 

Port: Good night and good luck! 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HOUGH I am discussing today 
your choice of subjects, I realize 


that no one can really tell you what 
subjects for writing are the best for you. 
If you have an _— or idea that 
you know will make a poem, essay, or 
story, you are lucky if you can make even 
your best friend share your enthusiasm 
—before you get it on paper. Your in- 
ward conviction must find exactly the 
right expression before you can com- 
mynicate it. So how can I tell you what 
to write about? 

For only one reason am I making the 
attempt—the hope that I can save some 
of you from wasting your time. Until 
you have read many manuscripts, you 
cannot realize that nature descriptions, 
rhapsodies on spring and the other sea- 
sons, death, being in love, are subjects 
which are most often rejected. Write 
well enough and you will be accepted, 
but the danger of using trite phrases 
on these subjects is very great. They 
may be good subjects for writing prac- 
tice, or for private expression if there 
can be such a thing, as I think there 
cannot. We all have deep buried in our 
hearts the hope of publication. 

One method of finding subjects—a 
method which is really a trick—is to 
question generally accepted ideas. If you 
can offer good reasons for rejecting opin- 
ions long accepted, we will tell you 
whether we agree with you or not. We 
like the stimulating shock of being made 
to think. Last year I printed a poem 
on the tabu subject of the seasons part- 
ly because it piqued the curiosity by be- 
ginning, “Autumn is not autumn as they 
sing.” You will notice the use of this 
trick in many famous poems. 

I repeat, however, that you are not 
likely to arouse interest by saying in 
rhyming lines that you are intoxicated 
with spring or enraptured with love or 
despairing over death. So are we all, 
and we have all said so. What you can 
do is look around you—at the people on 
the street, at the pages of your history 
or chemistry books, at bare classrooms, 
and crowded street cars—and find truth- 
ful illustrations of the fact that i. usual- 
ly unsuspected places in this common- 
place world are tenderness and humor, 
rapture and despair. Do not rave about 
the colors of the sunset or the shadows 
in your beloved’s hair. We already agree 
with you. Find something we have not 
found. But do not look so hard that you 
see what does not exist or you will be 
writing sentimentally. Not every sigh 
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means a broken heart. Remember that 
readers have an uncanny way of detect- 
ing insincere writing. 

Yet I must add a postscript to this. 
If you can really write of love—or of 
spring—in such a way that we do not 
recognize the familiar phrase, in such a 
way that you have said what we all like 
to say, and cannot, you will find your 
name in print. 


Some poetry I have just received from 
Laurette Pizer, a prize-winner in Schol- 
astic Awards for the past three years, 
illustrates what I have tried to say. It is 
true in detail, penetrating in observa- 
tion. It shows the poetry in everyday 
life; yet it is highly original writing. 


The Radio is Democratic 


The radio is democratic. 

It drips 

glamour, and long slow songs of moonlit 
waters 

and tau boys and girls 

who are by courtesy of the copyright owners 

musically, lyrically and perennially in love. 

The music doesn’t care if it comes into 

a long black car with an old lady in it 

who doesn’t listen; 

the music doesn’t mind a grey Ford with no 
love, 

only a foursome with nothing to say 

except throw me the cigarettes and switch 
on the radio; 

the music doesn’t sound any more excited 

when it is turned on in a bright yellow road- 
ster 

with a boy and a girl with bright yellow hair, 

and a sky overhead with a bright yellow moon, 

and it doesn’t make the music any more won- 
derful; 

the music doesn’t mind dripping on an old 
faded rug 

in a little shabby house 

with men in their shirtsleeves and the smell 
of stale beer 

and drying clothes; 

the music doesn’t mind the impersonal smell 
of the tan 


“leather seats in the taxis; 


and doesn't mind drifting out through the 
sliding top, 

and doesn’t mind who sits there and listens, 

and even if they don’t listen, if they talk 
and laugh, 

or kiss each other, 

it doesn't matter; 

the music doesn’t mind a little roadhouse with 
a hard wood floor 

and sad waiters, 

and no covercharge, 

and girls in short dresses 

shagging to the down beat; 

the music doesn’t get any more swanky ia 
a tremendous 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, but preference is 
given to essays and sketches not exceed- 
ing 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 
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white terraced penthouse apartment near the 
stars 

than in a little hot one-room with the rug 
rolled up for dancing; 

it doesn’t care what race is listening, 

and I tell you it doesn’t matter 

whether you talk to it, 

dance to it, die to it, 

fight to it, or 

love each other to it, 

whether you listen or forget to listen, 

it’s always a certain “program between tea 
and ten-thirty, 

guaranteed to drip 

glamour 

and long slow songs of moonlit waters 

and tall boys and girls 

who are by courtesy of the copyright owners 

musically, lyrically 

and perennially in love. 


Women 


Women are strange people, 
mostly remembering, 
more of them than they even know of, 
even their hands remember, 
even their hair remembers 
winds that have ruffled it. 
I don’t know how they have time to remem- 
ber, 
or maybe it’s because they never really do 
anything else, 
the present and the future are all one big 
remembering, 
and the only way we can think of tomorrow 
is to remember last night. 
That is why when they say hello 
with their eyes 
and the corners of their smiles 
and reach out their hands, 
we feel strange because they are remembering 
another hand, 
another face, 
another voice, 
and in remembering they say the same things 
over again, 
and we know the answers. 
So they go on and on 
and then it’s tomorrow 
and they are all remembering, 
and we are no more and no less 
than the first big memory. 
Women are strange people, 
their lives resemble broken records 
of Viennese waltzes, 
snatches of sweet violet fragrance 
being played over and over 
again and again and again. .... 
Laurette Pizer, 16 
Bentley School 
New York, N. Y. 
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ROBERT GRAVES 


early memories are of the summer 

visits he used to make to his grand- 
father’s old manor-house ten miles from 
Munich. There the little English boy 
would play under a waterfall in the 
bright green Iser River, walk through 
pine forests where he watched the red 
deer, pick wild blueberries and straw- 
berries, visit a nearby peacock farm. No 
wonder the young poet found life at his 
parents’ big house in London exciting. 
He was one of ten children at home and 
says that of all this he remembers very 
little except that the boys pelted the 
nearby chestnut trees with sticks and 
stones and that his father never started 
a story with the traditional “Once upon 
a time” but always substituted his own 
lead line “And so the old gardener blew 
his nose on a red pocket handkerchief.” 

His German middle name gave Rob- 
ert Van Ranke Graves a great deal of 
trouble when he went up to school at 
Charterhouse in his early teens. He pre- 
tended that he was Irish and a real Irish 
boy threw ink over his books. He helped 
himself partly by playing football until 
his heart went bad. Then the devilment 
increased, and his last desperate re- 
source was to pretend that he was crazy. 
It worked so well that soon nobody 
troubled him. 

At Charterhouse he took up boxing, 
and soon became both welter and mid- 
dle weight champion of the school. Dur- 
ing the winter vacations and in the 
spring of 1914 he climbed Snowden 
mountain whose “snow cap was the sen- 
timental glory of the landscape” visible 
from his bedroom window at the house 
his mother had built at Harlech on the 
North Wales Coast. - 

He was at Harlech when War was 
declared in 1914. He enlisted a day or 
two later, expecting the war to last but 
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a few months. In the enemy trenches 
were two German relatives—an uncle 
who had fed him some remarkable rock 
candy in those early days of his visits 
and a cousin with whom he had lately 
gone skiing between the trees near Zur- 
ich. 

After about five months of trench life, 
with the mud, the gas, nightly excur- 
sions over the field for the wounded, 
getting used to the disgusting dead, Rob- 
ert Graves met Siegfried Sassoon, who 
was to become one of the outstanding 
realistic World War poets. He showed 
Sassoon some poems he was about to 
bring out in a book. Sassoon, who had 
not yet been in the trenches, claimed 
there was no place in poetry for war- 
realism. 

In the spring of 1916 Graves was 
carried from a battle in a wood with 
bleeding lungs: overheard the remark 
“Old Gravy’s got it, all right.” Alive 
though, and returned to England to re- 
cover, he found everyone talking a lang- 
uage foreign to anything he heard as 
a man in the trenches. “It was a news- 
paper language,” he says and quotes 
from the well known A Little Mother's 
Letter “The corn that will wave over 
land watered by the blood of our brave 
lads shall testify to the future that their 
blood was not spilt in vain.” Then, far 
from well, Graves returned to the front. 
About twelve years after the Armistice 
he published his war experiences in 
prose books, Good-bye To All That, and 
But It Still Goes On. 

In 1919 he went up to Oxford where 
he took his degree seven years later. In 
1926 his wife's ill health forced them 
to spend the winter in Egypt where he 
secured the post of professor in English 
Literature at the Egyptian University at 
Cairo. When he resigned and returned 
to England he lived for a while on the 
sale of autographed first editions of mod- 
ern poets, and of T. E. Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, inscribed by 
Lawrence with the sentence “Please sell 
when read.” Graves had already pub- 
lished a number of books of poetry: 
Fairies and Fusiliers, Country Senti- 
ment, Whipperginny, and others, be- 
sides the studies On English Poetry, Po- 
etic Unreason, Another Future of Poet- 
ry, Contemporary Techniques of Poetry. 

His biography of Lawrence, and his- 
torical “biographies” I, Claudius, Clau- 
dius the God, and the more recent, 
Count Belarious, have been popular 
books. In collaboration with Laura Rid- 
ing, he wrote A Survey of Modernist Po- 
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etry, and A Pamphlet Against Anthol- 
ogies. 

In his new Collected Poems, Robert 
Graves, as is characteristic of him in pre- 
vious books, “disavows” over half of his 
printed verse. He-says “I have suppresed 
whatever I felt misrepresented my poet- 
ic seriousness at the time when it was 
written.” With this attitude, he drop- 
ped early poems containing such phrases 
as “Are you shaken, Are you stirred by 
a Whisper of Love?”; or the literary 
country sentiment of 


Wander aloof do I, 

Lean over gates and sigh, 

Making friends with the bees and 
the butterfly? .. . 


He allowed the following early poem 
to stand. 


One Hard Look 


Small gnats that fly 

In hot July 

And lodge in sleeping ears 
Can rouse therein 

A trumpet’s din 

With Day of Judgment fears, 


Small mice at night 
Can wake more fright 
Than lions at midday; 
A straw can crack 
The camel’s back— 


There is no easier way. 


One smile relieves 

A heart that grieves 
Though deadly sad it be, 
And one hard look 

Can close the book 

That lovers love to see. 


The above poem moves on quickly 
with its illustrations of the theme that 
from small causes may come out-ef-pro- 
portionately great conclusion. There is 
mingled a touch of fun and seriousness. 
A poet with less good taste than Graves 
would have so over-stressed and over- 
sentimentalized that the phrases, “One 
smile relieves a heart tha. grieves 
Though deadly sad it be,” would have 
become maudlin. 

Much of Graves’ war poems are omit- 
ted from the present volume, evidently 
because their expression of fear of phy: 
sical death, and their trivial escape into 
memories of “strawberries in cream and 


(Concluded on next page) 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE HOUSE OF EXILE. By Nora Waln 


The widespread success of Reaching for 
the Stars has brought back Miss Waln’s earlier 
book to general notice; it came out six years 
ago and is as good now as then for a back- 
ground of understanding for the world-mov- 
ing events going on in the Far East. 

She is a Philadelphia Quaker—the name is 
pronounced without the final n—whose fam- 
ily traded for generations with a Chinese fam- 
ily of high rank. With this family in China 
she spent two years in the ‘twenties, as an 
adopted daughter. If your ideas of China have 
been taken entirely from The Good Earth, 
this will show you another class of society 
besides the peasant-farmers—the aristocracy 
of culture, cosmopolitans whose traditions of 
art, courtesy, and dignity go back for many 
centuries. There was a Chinese Exhibition in 
London not long ago that was an eye-opener 
to thousands who crowded into the largest 
and finest gallery there: I know it was one 
to me to see the exquisite specimens of a cul- 
ture that was full-grown when that of the 
Western world was in its infancy. The life 
of a class inheriting this culture is shown by 
Miss Waln with vividness unmatched in books 
about China by outsiders. You see, she was 
never really an outsider; she was taken into 
the family, to be sure, but it was her own 
reasonable, sincere, sympathetic spirit, seeing 
all sides of that life, that gave her its true 
key. 

You find the same spirit in Reaching for 
the Stars; it is one to which only the highest 
education, the truest gentility, leads the mind. 
I wish every traveller had it. I sometimes won- 
der how much, if anything, some people 
bring home from the European or Oriental 
travel, when they see there only what they 


wish to see and what they had already made 
up their minds they would see. Travellers 
may as well stay at home and save railroad 
fares unless they take along an open mind 
as well as open eyes. Miss Waln’s books are 
examples of both. 


INSIDE ASIA. By John Gunther 


I have put this book with Miss Waln’s 
because it carries us further in our study of 
the Far East, clear into this troubled and 
tempestuous year, giving us evidence on which 
we may read the newspapers with better un- 
derstanding of causes and conditions in the 
Orient. Inside Asia has been called “the big- 
gest one-man reportorial job that has ever 
been undertaken.” If any of you are thinking 
how exciting it must be to be a foreign cor- 
respondent just now, and that all it calls 
for is a passport and a portable, just you 
read this and see what it does call for. 

Inside Asia even more than Inside Europe, 
makes you wonder if it was not written by 
a committee, even a regiment, of reporters, 
like a Federal Writers’ Project, instead of be- 
ing what it is, a marvellous one-man job. Of 
course any number of people contributed, as 
everyone contributes to a good reporter's work. 
But it takes a special sort of talent to get a 
continent into a book, at a time when it is 
splitting up and fighting itself all over the 
map; when principles and personalities are 
shifting so rapidly. This may be one reason 
why Mr. Gunther does not “lay down the 
law” and be cocksure about everything. He 
knows too much to be. It is always the old 
chaps sitting around the stove in the post- 
office who know just how to run the war— 
they are not impeded by facts. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Literary Leads 


ROYAL ROAD 

Richard Halliburton, globe-trotting author 
whose travel books were hardy perennials for 
years, has been pronounced legally dead. Mr. 
Halliburton’s last royal road to romance start- 
ed him out from Hong Kong in the Chinese 
junk “Sea Dragon,” in which he proposed 
to sail across the Pacific to San Francisco. For 
twenty days the world followed Mr. Halli- 
burton through the radio, then came a ty- 
phoon, and silence. He left an estate of about 
$100,000 in trust to his parents with the pro- 
vision that, following their death, it be turned 
over to Princeton University to establish a 
Richard Halliburton Geological Library. 


HOBBIES 

What they term “the most complete bibli- 
ography in the field of recreation” has been 
issued by the book department of Leisure, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. The bibli- 
ography comes in booklet form entitled 3000 
Books of Leisure (second edition) and in- 
cludes titles on practically any hobby or lei- 
sure time activity you can name. An added 
feature of this edition is a listing of hobby 
magazines, 
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SCOOP 

Last spring Scholastic published, as a spe- 
cial poetry feature, a long poem by Kimball 
Flaccus called “Letter to Thomas Wolfe.” The 
poem, which we are proud to point out ap- 
peared in our pages the first time anywhere, 
is now reprinted in the volume Bread Loaf 
Anthology, (preface by Robert Frost) pub- 
lished by the Middlebury College Press, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. The anthology represents over 
forty poets who have attended the famous 
Bread Loaf Writers’ Conferences held for two 
weeks each summer in Vermont. 


SHAKESPEARE 

The Orson Welles-Roger Hill edition of the 
three Shakespearean plays (The Merchant of 
Venice, Twelfth Night, and Julius Caesar) 
familiar to so many of you in text editions, 
is now available in a trade edition known as 
the Mercury Shakespeare, distributed by Har- 
per & Brothers. Coincident with this an- 
nouncement comes the news that Columbia 
recordings of Julius Caesar, made by Orson 
Welles and his Mercury Theatre actors, are 
ready for distribution. Those of Twelfth Night 
and The Merchant of Venice have been avail- 
able since early summer. The Mercury Shakes- 
peare sells for $2.00. Individual plays in school 
text edition are priced at 50c. 

It contains complete stage directions, cos- 


Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 25-E) 
mutton chops,” or playing in a barnful 
of hay, seem now to have been a di- 
gression from himself as a poet. The 
war poems he includes are meditative 
rather than sensational; they are memo- 

ries. 

A more pleasant memory is “On Ris- 
ing Early,” in which he recalls, with 
thanks, a morning, wonders if it en- 
dured that way all day, says, yes, he 
remembers many such days, “That ruled 
out meal-times, yet had no more hunger 
Than was felt by rising a half-hour be- 
fore breakfast”; but he wonders, “where 
was it?” 

On Rising Early 
Rising early and walking in the garden 
~—o sun has properly climbed the 
ill- 
His rays warming the roof, not yet the 
grass 
That is white with dew still. 


And not enough breeze to eddy a puff 
of smoke, 


‘And out in the meadows a thick mist 


lying yet, 
And nothing anywhere ill or noticeable- 
Thanks indeed for that. 


But was there ever a day with wit 
enough 

To be always early, to draw the smoke 
up straight 

Even at three o'clock of an afternoon, 

To spare dullness or sweat? 


Indeed, many such days I remember 

That were dew-white and gracious to 
the last, 

That ruled out meal-times, yet had no 
more hunger 

Than was felt by rising a half-hour be- 
fore breakfast, 

Nor more fatigue—where was it that I 
went 

So unencumbered, with my feet treading 

Like strangers on the past? 


Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 





tume descriptions, and profuse marginal draw- 
ings by Welles. 


WAR AND PEACE 

As a result of an announcement in Schol- 
astic a few weeks ago that the New Theatre 
League was appealing to high school and 
university dramatic groups across America to 
produce the anti-war play Bury the Dead on 
Armistice Day, the League was flooded with 
inquiries from Scholastic readers. By the 
middle of October some thirty-odd produc 
tions of this powerful peace drama weft 
scheduled for Armistice Day. In New York 
the play is being revived by the League for 
one performance on November 12, with the 
original Broadway cast. 
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Girl Meets Surprise 


The Surprise Was In a Picture 
—a Candid Snapshot of Hérself 


By Hazel Livingston 


of the cool gloom of the Life 

Science Building, into the 
bright April sun, and paused a mo- 
ment, as if she were waiting for some- 
one. 

This was to give Peggy Hutton and 
the boy friend time to pass her. She 
felt silly hiking along all by herself, 
and they at her heels, giggling and 
gabbling about Senior Week. Every- 
one was pairing off, walkiag two by 
two, like the animals in the Ark. 
Everyone except a few lone freaks 
like herself. 

Not that she cared, really. It was 
just the looks of the thing. Take the 
Senior Ball. She'd as soon sit home 
and read as go. She would, really. 
Even if she had someone to go with, 


E site a HENRY came out 


Mom rushed out to her campfire meets— 
ing, all done up in fringed chamois. 


and was sure of her dances. Dances 
are overrated, anyway. Crowded, 
noisy, hot. Why, even the big suc- 
cesses go late and dash off in cars, 
and end up in beaneries and lunch 
counters for hamburgers and ham 
and eggs and things. Dances could- 
nt be worth all the fuss made about 
them. Plain logic told you that. But 
to have to admit that you weren't 
going, which was to say that you did- 
nt have a date. 
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Elizabeth's lip twitched, and she 


bit it, firmly. She said to herself: 


“Well, you know you aren't going, 
and you know it’s no good anyway, 
and that’s that! Heaven's sake!” 

She turned off the road, and the 
grass was soft and green under her 
feet. The acacia trees were in full, 
downy yellow bloom, the heather 
was at its purple best, and Straw- 
berry Creek that would be subdued 
and shallow once summer got under 
way, was gurgling arrogantly today. 
It was a swell campus, really. A per- 
son could be awfully happy if. . . 
Well, it wouldn't be long now! A 
job, and money of her own. Out in 
the world, where brains counted, and 
you could make a place for yourself. 

Peggy and the boy friend, and an- 
other girl, Connie Geary, were head- 
ing back her way. Peggy waved and 
smiled, and Connie said, “Hello, Eliz- 
abeth.” 

Nobody ever called her Betty. She 
had done everything she could to 
make them, but they never would. 
She used to speak of herself as Betty, 
quote conversations in which other 
people addressed her as Betty, or 
sometimes Bet, or Betsy—but it 
wouldn't take. 

Father always mentioned her at 
least once in his freshman botany 
class—there was no use begging him 
not to—it was just one of his annual 
jokes, and she had to bear it. She had 
even tried asking him to say, “My 
daughter, Betty,” instead of “My 
daughter, Elizabeth.” But though he 
promised, he always forgot at the 
critical moment. Mother was even 
worse. She said, “What a name, 
Betty! So Nimpy-nampy. Of course, 
Tl not call you that! Your name is 
Elizabeth.” 

Oh, well, it didn’t matter. You 
weren't young forever. After a while 
you passed the stage where you had 
to have dates and formals and all 
that. You could lead a very interest- 
ing, useful life, once your wasted, un- 
happy youth was behind you, and 
even become rich and famous. You 
might even marry, and have a child. 


There she was. Anyone would know her, 
even without her name under it. And 
then it said, “West’s Loveliest Co-ed.” 


And there’s one thing, Elizabeth 
thought, with a rush of tenderness 
for this child she’d have some day, 
she'll never, never, never be forced 
to go to the same college I went to! 

Though it would be all right if she 
did. Nobody would remember Eliz- 
abeth Henry, by that time. Her 
daughter could lead her own life, and 
it would be a life. Everything she 
wanted. A decent allowance, a new 
formal every year, thousands of 
sweaters, hundreds of sporty skirts! 

The whole tragedy was in having 
to follow in the footsteps of a mother 
who was a born leader and ran every- 
thing in 1915 and just couldn't realize 
that things weren't the same any- 
more. 

Elizabeth said hello to two goofy- 
looking girls who thought they knew 
her, and stared resentfully after a 
swell-looking boy whom she did 
know, but who had forgotten he knew 
her. She almost smiled as she 
thought again of her mother, who 
boasted that she knew everybody on 
the campus, and couldn't see why 
Elizabeth didn’t, now. 

But when she thought of her moth- 
er—dear, funny Mom, with her shag- 
gy, graying bob, her round red face, 
struggling this minute, probably, into 
her old, pale blue georgette for the 
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Faculty Tea—she softened a little. 
She felt almost maternal about Mom. 
She didn’t want anyone to laugh at 
her. She wouldn’t be ashamed of 
her. Not even when she insisted on 
leading the singing or yelled louder 
than anybody else at a football game. 

How things must have changed! 
People would simply laugh them- 
selves sick at a girl who bounced 
around and tried to run everything 
the way Mom must have done. She'd 
be a colossal joke. But Mom was 
Vice-President, and Women’s Editor, 
and Captain of the Girls’ Basketball, 
and on all the committees, and all 
sorts of prominent people who came 
to reunions simply rushed into her 
arms, exclaiming “Olivia Thurber!” 

They probably felt sorry for her, 
too, because she wasn’t one of the 
important faculty wives, and Father's 
courses were supposed to be a kind 
of joke. Which just went to show 
that it didn’t pay to be honest and 
kind, and not push and play politics, 
and lick boots! 

It made her mad every time she 
thought of him slaving night after 
night on the experiments that Bristow 
took all the credit for—the dishonest, 
slimy old heel! And Father, just smil- 
ing a little, out of the side of his 
mouth, and saying, “Bristow’s the 
head of the division, Elizabeth!” 
Well, Father ought to be the head. 
And he would be, if he'd put on an 
act like Bristow and Corley and 
Smythe, and not make jokes about 
himself, and let people laugh at him. 
Catch Bristow making his classes 
laugh at him, or letting them, the 
solemn old thing! 

She was so mad she was just strid- 
ing along, clumping with her flat- 
heeled oxfords over Faculty Bridge 
as if the devil were after her. She 
walked right by the rather nice kid 
who sat next to her in English semi- 
nar, without seeing him. He called 
after her: “Oh, Elizabeth, may I 
speak to you a minute?” 

Now, what could he want? He was 
very quiet and shy. He probably 
wanted to know something about the 
English assignment. 

She stopped, a little breathless. 

“I was wondering,” he said, fidget- 
ing, “if you'd let me take a picture 
of you.” 

“If I'd let you . . . ” No, she 
hadn't heard right. “What did you 
sav?” 

“If you'd let me take a picture of 


you,” he repeated. “You know, with 
my camera. 

He looked down at the oblong 
black box in his hands. She looked, 
too. A camera. He wanted to take 
a picture of her. “Good Heavens,” 
she said, “what for?” 

She felt as silly as he looked, stand- 
ing there holding that camera and a 
big pile of books, and that ugly ma- 
roon sweater, not at all the kind other 
men were wearing. But as soon as 
she asked what for, he stopped being 
embarrassed, and began ‘a perfect 
flood of explanations. This was a 
very, very special camera. He had 
perfected the something or other him- 
self. It was terribly fast, and he was 
experimenting on action. He wanted 
her to please go back and walk over 
the bridge again, just as she had— 
fast, swinging her books. He could 
have taken her before, but he didn’t 
like to take pictures without asking 
permission. 

Elizabeth felt in the flap of her 
notebook for her comb and powder 
puff, which, of course, had to be miss- 
ing. She looked down at her skirt, 
her very worst old green worsted that 
simply wouldn't hold its shape any 
more, no matter how much she 
pressed. “Well, anything for science,” 
she began, laughing a little, “but, my 


He was sitting in the old rocker, on the 
terrace. Finney, the cat, sat on his knee. 


goodness, Hartley, I'm anything but 
dressed for a picture, and there are 
so many other girls that . . . Look! 
There's Cissy Porter! No, over there, 
by the tree. In the blue knit!” 
Hartley Adams looked, obediently. 
Elizabeth's gaze followed his. Cissy 
was wearing the $14.75 aqua knit 
that Elizabeth herself had admired 
so much in the Sport Shoppe window 


last week, betore she had decided 
that she couldn't afford anything but 
a sweater. Cissy had just had her 
hair done, too, and it looked perfectly 
beautiful, in flat curls, upward. Cissy 
looked lovely. 

“Oh, no,” Hartley said. “She would- 
n't do at all. No motion. Not fluid.” 

“Well,” Elizabeth said. So Cissy 
wasn't fluid. She felt a warm glow 
towards Hartley. She fished again 
for the comb, which was not there. 
He began to give directions. “Don't 
look at me. Look—look sort of half 
back—towards the Campanile. And 
come fast, just as you were before. 
No, I don’t want your hair combed. | 
want it flying. Wind! You know, 
motion!” 

Elizabeth went back. She went 
back over,the bridge and came fast, 
looking back towards the Campanile 
just eleven times, with Hartley run- 
ning like a jack rabbit, snapping from 
all sorts of angles. Nobody paid any 
attention, but she felt sort of silly. 
When it was all over he scuttled off, 
without hardly saying thank you. 

He might at least have asked me 
to have a choc malt, she thought. But 
he was sort of funny looking, with 
the maroon sweater, and the camera 
and all those books, so it wouldn't 
have been much fun anyway. 

When she got home, Felix, the Fili- 
pino boy who worked for room and 
board and $10 a month, was huddled 
over the dining room table, with his 
notebook and a lot of math prob- 
lems, mumbling to himself, and Mom, 
with a polka-dot smock over her geor- 
gette, was frying onions in the kitcb- 
en—aroma everywhere! 

Felix should have been frying the 
onions, but Mom never did get any- 
thing out of her student help. The 
Bristows had two Chinese boys—Eng- 
lish majors—and one of them acted 
as butler and one as cook. They al- 
ways wore white coats, and looked 
like real servants. And there was 
Felix, in cords and a fancy yellow 
sweater! 

Elizabeth repressed a sigh. Mom 
waved at her with the kitchen fork. 
“Hello, what’s new?” 

“Oh, nothing much. Father home?” 

“Not yet. Elizabeth, I wish you'd 
set the table. Ask Felix to move into 
the other room. He’s frantic over his 
trig. I'm going to ask your father to 
help him. He really should be coach- 
ed, but I don’t see how he can afford 
e+ Lottie Nelson sent her love to you. 
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DLASTIC 


She and Professor Dillon’s daughter 
were both there. They both asked 
for you.” 

Elizabeth grunted. 

“] didn’t stay but a minute,” Mom 
hurried on. “1 wanted to have dinner 
early, on account of my Campfire 
group tonight. I hope your father 
jsn't late. Did you happen to see him 
at all today?” 

“No,” Elizabeth said, “I didn’t.” 
She hesitated. “An awfully funny 
thing happened, though. Hartley 
Adams, a boy in my English sem- 
inar, took a picture of me today! 
Imagine, my hair looked terrible. Do 
you think it looks very bad, like this? 
I know it looks ratty now, but you 
know—in a picture, with lots of move- 
ment——” 

“Lots of what?” Mrs. Henry looked 
over her shoulder at a paper bag on 
the drainboard. “Elizabeth, I wonder 
if you would? The string beans. I 
don’t believe Felix——” 

Elizabeth moved towards the 
string beans. She reached for a col- 
ander and a paring knife. “Action. 
Fluid movement. Swing! You know!” 

Mrs. Henry looked vague, but only 
for an instant. Elizabeth could just 
hear her reaching in her good, or- 
derly, well-trained mind for what had 
gone before. Let me see . . . Elizabeth 
was talking about something that she 
thought was important. I mustn't fail 
her . . . Poor, conscientious Mom! 
What was the use, anyway? She 
wouldn’t know. 

“Oh, your hair!” Mom had tri- 
umphed, again. “Turn around, dear.” 

Elizabeth turned. She knew Mom 
didn’t know a thing about it, and had 
no taste, but she just had to know. 
She said, so fast that the words tum- 
bled over each other, “I thought it 
might be all right in a picture. Long, 
that way. The movie stars do it for 
photographic effect, you know.” She 
saw the glint of humor in Mom’s 
eye. Mom thought she was comparing 
herself to a movie star. Well, let that 
pass. She hurried on: “But it looks 
such a mess. I could do it up. Look, 
Mom! Upward! Of course you have 
to have the ends permanently waved. 
For the curls, on top. An awfully cute 
girl I know has it upward——” 

pet know her? What is her name, 


“Cissy Porter; you don’t know her.” 
What was the use? What was the 
use of anything? Another word about 
Cissy, and Mom would be wanting 
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HAZEL LIVINGSTON 


Hazel Livingston lives in Berkeley, 
California, high in the hills that overlook 
the San Francisco Bay on one side, the 
warm Contra Costa valley on the other. 
Between the house (where she lives with 
her sports-writer husband and Schnauzer 
dog) and her job at the Oakland Post 
Enquirer lies the campus of the Univer- 
sity of California, which gave her the 
idea and the setting for “Girl Meets Sur- 
prise.”” Miss Livingston writes us that 
she didn’t collect a degree from the Uni- 
versity—just went and got herself a job 
on the newspaper instead. Her first fic- 
tion assignment was for a serial, on 
which she had pounded out seven chap- 
ters painfully and slowly when the editor 
decided-to start running the story. She 
writes us “From day to day the fortunes 
of the heroine were as much a surprise 
to me as they were to the readers, if any.” 
There must have been many readers, and 
the editor must have liked the story, be- 
cause she has been doing newspaper ser- 
ials for King Features ever since. Lately 
she has been thinking about writing 
short stories. Her first, “Save Your 
Tears,” was printed in Cosmopolitan 
Magazine in 1937. “Girl Meets Surprise,” 
her latest which we reprint here, ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
Sunday magazine, This Week, just a few 
weeks ago. 





to have her for dinner or something. 
Conscientious, again. Wanting to 
meet all her daughter's friends. Sim- 
ply couldn't understand that people 
you know aren't necessarily friends! 
That you can’t ask some people to 
an old-fashioned barn like this! Ham- 
burg loaf, and fried onions. Felix, 
without even a white coat! 

She tried to tell Father about it, 
a little later. He never half listened 
with his ears to what you had to say, 
but he listened with his heart. He 
took your hand in his hard, dry hand, 
and you felt loved, and somehow, 
comforted. He said, looking over his 
spectacles at nothing at all, not even 
knowing what youd been talking” 
about, “So that’s how it is, eh?” and 
you knew he understood, even if he 
didn’t really know, in his mind, what 
was bothering you. 

And for once, he was some help. 
He knew the Adams boy, and he 
knew something about his camera 
work, too. Deogan, in the physics 
department, had told him something 
about it. He went on to tell about 
the camera, and she, in her turn, 
didn’t listen, and Father knew that 
she wasn't really listening. But she 
was sympathetic, so he talked on, and 
was happy, and they both had to 
rouse themselves to say goodbye to 


Mom, when she rushed out to her 
campfire meeting, all done up in 
fringed chamois and beads. 

“Your mother would like it if you'd 
go with her once or twice, on a spe- 
cial occasion like this one—to show 
youre still interested in the move- 
ment,” he said, warily. 

“I know . . . Do you think I ought 
to?” 

She wanted to please Mom. She 
really admired her for her energy 
and enthusiasm, but who could be 
interested in a lot of kids? And if she 
just wouldn't wear that costume, with 
those thick, muscular legs of hers. . . . 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, Elizabeth looked in vain for 
Hartley Adams. He wasn’t in class. 
On Thursday somebody said he had 
the measles. 

He was just the type to get the 
measles. Anyway, the picture would 
not amount to anything. Elizabeth 
almost forgot it. 

May came, balmy and warm. May, 
and finals. Everybody distracted. Ev- 
erybody running around in circles. 
Everybody confiding in everybody 
else. At least ten girls are going to 
announce their engagements. 

They say that more seniors are go- 
ing to flunk this year than ever be- 
fore. What are you going to wear to 
the Ball? Sports clothes for the Pil- 
grimage. Something white, to wear 
under your cap and gown. If you 
don’t wear your hair a certain way, 
the caps look terrible. . . . Elizabeth 
took her books and her notebook and 
hiked up the soft, green-covered hills 
beyond the Stadium, to be alone. “I 
can't study with a lot of people whis- 
pering in my ear,” she said. 

Mom was fussing about a new for- 
mal for her. She wanted to make it 
herself. Elizabeth dreaded coming 
home. As soon as she put her head 
in the door, Mom started right in. 

“Elizabeth, you must answer me 
about that dress. It’s your dress, and 
I want you to be satisfied. I don’t 
want to pick out the material without 
you. I wish you'd go in and look 
at that pink I told you about, at 
Hink’s. It’s such a good pink. And 
with a blue velvet girdle——” 

Elizabeth cried, fiercely, “Nobody 
wears velvet girdles, or anything 
else!” 

“It could be satin, then,” Mom said. 

Elizabeth hated herself for being 
so nasty, when poor Mom was going 


(Concluded on page 32) 

















MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON 
(Columbia. Directed by Frank Capra. 
Sereen play by Sidney Buchman. 
Story by Lewis R. Foster.) 

No one is more surprised than young 
Jeff Smith (James Stewart) to hear that 
he’s been appointed United States 
Senator by the Governor of his state. 
Jeff is head of the Boy Rangers, a regu- 
lar sort of fellow, and very popular with 
the hometown folks, but he doesn’t know 
beans about politics. Which, actually, 
explains his appointment. The state’s 
political “bosses” need a stooge to help 
their other henchman, Senator Paine, 
push through Congress an appropria- 
tions bill for the construction of a dam 
on their property. 

That is the build-up for the plot of 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington. Jeff 


Mickey Rooney playing Cleopatra’s papa 
a la Lionel Barrymore in Babes in Arms. 


looks dumb enough for the part, good- 
ness knows, and he certainly plays dumb 
enough at his first press interview, 
obliging the slightly amazed reporters 
by going through a lot of Boy Ranger 
signals and bird-calls. But Jeff turns 
out to have a mind of his own, more 
than a streak of the “Honest Abe” in 
him, and a stubborn determination that 
stands him on his feet for a 23-hour 
filibuster on the floor of the Senate. With 
the slightly unorthodox aid of his secre- 


ie) 5 Ke 


se 


Although the ending, with Senator 
Paine making an attempt at suicide, is 
extremely phoney and the Senate galler- 
ies are often overly boisterous, the Sen- 
ate procedure is accurate, and includes 
administering of the oath of office, Sen- 
ate debate, and the invoking of the 
quorum rule to keep the Senators in at- 
tendance. 


All this, of course, is background, al- 
though very important background, for 
a typical Capra comedy, which means 
that the film is good entertainment. 


tary, Saunders (Jean Arthur), from the | 


gallery, Jeff finally beats the political 
big-wigs at their own game ot» comes 
through a national hero. 

The scenes in the Senate are very 
timely with Congress now in session, 
and the Senate chamber has been re- 
produced faithfully, down to the marks 
on several historic desks. (Jeff's is the 
one at which Daniel Webster once sat.) 
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WING the FILMS: 


(SSC SRERE SST TREES CRESS ETSE SEES ERES ASE SSeseeeeaaeestaaes 
~ iT) 


James Stewart outdoes himself as the 

baffled but unbowed hero and Jean 

Arthur is just right as the hard-boiled 

secretary who has a soft spot for the 

Boy Ranger. Claude Rains is the senior 

Senator Paine and Harry Carey a very 

homespun vice-president with a keen 

sense of humor. 

BABES IN ARMS (Metro-Goldwyn. 
Mayer. Directed by Busby Berkeley, 
Sereen play by Jack McGowan and 
Kay Ripper. Based on the musical 
comedy by Richard Rodgers and 
Lorenz Hart.) 

Hold your hats! Here comes that 
Rooney boy with a bag full of tricks; 
he sings, tap-dances, pounds a piano, 
slaps a bass-fiddle, plays end-man in a 
minstrel show, imitates Clark Gable and 
Lionel Barrymore, among others, and 
jitterbugs all over the place. Judy Gar- 
land is his side-partner, in a modest way, 
and the two of them form a lively new 
musical comedy team for the films. 

The story of Babes in Arms concerns 
a group of old-time vaudeville families 
who have had hard times since the 
movies took the place of vaudeville 
shows. Mickey (Mickey) is the son of 
Joe and Filorrie, the once-famous 
Morans, and Patsy (Judy) is the 
daughter of another vaudeville couple. 
Mickey and Patsy are very much that 
way about each other. 

The Morans, trying to make a come- 
back, round up some of the old acts 
and go on tour, but they refuse to take 
the kids with them. So the assembled 
chips-off-the-old-block stage an “indig- 
nation” meeting and decide to put on 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Young Jeff Smith subscribes to his new office as United States Senator as a part 
of the induction ceremony shown in the new movie, Mr. Smith Goes to Washington. 
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"7, Swing Your Partners 


—_—— 


H'= TROTTER certainly started 





something that afternoon at 

Pop’s Place. Chip Morton, cap- 
tain of the football team, and Bum Gar- 
diner, who had his Big C in track, just 
happened to drop in and hear Hank 
telling about the three weeks he'd spent 
on a farm during vacation. 

“You know, Pop,” Hank was <aying, 
“we think jitterbugging is pretty hot 
stuff, but, believe me, I had a real work- 
out this summer. I went to a bam 
dance at Uncle Jake’s and got my first 
taste of square dancing. Whew-pee! 
After about three sets I was what Uncle 
Jake calls ‘plum tuckered out’! Did you 
ever do any square dancing, Pop?” 

“Did I ever——?” Pop rared back and 
put his thumbs in his vest pockets. 
“Why, son, right now you're talking to 
the Hickson county champion—1905! 
And, I don’t mind telling you, I was a 
square-dancing fool in those days. When 
old man Mose Frazier—he always called 
figures—shouted, ‘S-wing yer partners’ 
or ‘P-romenade all,’ why——” 

“Yeah, yeah,” cried Hank enthusias- 
tically, “that’s just the way Uncle Jake 
sounded!” 

“But the one old man Mose really 
went to town on was this,” Pop con- 
tinued: 

Lady round the lady 
And the gent go slow 
Lady round the gent 
And the gent don’t gol 

“That was a figure or step, you might 
say, called “dosey-do’. You made a 
circle, sort of back to back, like this,” 
Pop demonstrated using an old feather 
duster off the counter for his partner of 
the moment. 

“Hey, how about a barn dance for 
the Big C’s Hallowe’en fracas?” Chip 
suggested and then turned to Pop to ex- 
plain. “We're hoping to make enough 
money to pay for our movie camera and 
we've been trying to think up some 
novel idea to attract a big crowd. This 
might be IT!” 

And so it was. At the next Big C 
meeting a Hallowe’en Barn Dance was 
voted and Pop Frazier was persuaded 
to come and call figures for the square 


By the afternoon of the dance the 
ig C’s had actually sold out of tickets. 
Chip and the rest of the dance 
committee, who were decorating the 
gym, heard about the sell-out there was 
general rejoicing. Things had just quiet- 
ed down a bit when Tommy Trotter 
strolled in. “Hey, Tommy,” Bum called 
out, “got your overalls ready for the 
shindig tonight? Oh, no, I forgot, you 
were going to the Pi Sigs’ dance with 
Tub Adams, weren’t you?” 
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“TI was, but I’m not,” Tommy grinned. 
“But don’t say I didn’t do right by little 
Tub! Fact is, I'm due for a Carnegie 
medal any day now. Yessiree, I asked 
her to go. And guess what? She turned 
up her nose and said she wasn’t invited 
to the Pi Sigs’ and, besides, she already 
had a date for the Barn Dance. Oh, 
brother, was I relieved! Of course, she 
thinks that I was being’ smarty, and, all 
the time, somebody was pulling my leg! 
Well, from now on, the Pi Sigs leave 
me cold and, boy, I'll be here tonight— 
with brogans on! That is, if Nellie 
doesn’t ditch me.” 

“Nellie? So ’elp me! Not another new 
girl?” 

“New girl?” Tommy howled. “Nellie’s 
an old milk wagon horse from Johnson’s 
Dairy Farm! There was an old lumber 
wagon stored out in Mr. Johnson’s barn 
so we negotiated the loan of Nellie to 
go with the wagon and a load of hay, 
and we're going to have a hayride be- 
fore the dance. Which reminds me, 
I’m supposed to take Hank out there to 
drive Nellie and the wagon into town. 
Guess I'd better be off.” 

“Tll say,” Bum called after Tommy. 
“If Nellie is the same speed as the Clip- 
pm you may get here in time to go 

ome!” 
* o o 

The arrival of the hay-riders was anx- 
iously awaited that night at the Barn 
Dance. Shucks Henderson and his Hill- 
Billies (erstwhile Hep-Cats) played a 
few numbers for “round dancing” but 


there was more looking and laughing 
than dancing. There were some rare 
specimens of costumes among the early 
arrivals, but when the hay-riders came 
in, somebody exclaimed, “Great Jumpin’ 
Jehosophat! Look at Tub Adams and 
Red Bagby. They’re——they’re a riot!” 

There was no doubt about it. Tub’s 
outfit was gen-u-ine antique and Red's 
was an old-fashioned bicycler’s outfit, 
complete with white canvas shoes, 
striped dickey, and mustache. (His cel- 
luloid collar with a steamboat racing 
scene painted on it had been Pops’ pride 
and joy in his “sporting days.” ) 

The crowd was still gathered round 
Tub and Red when Pop called out, 
“Take your partners for the first square 
dance of the evening, the Honest John!” 
From then on, for a while, it was a mad 
scramble. But, after several sets of 
square dances, which were fun even 
though hectic, Pop had the whole crowd 
doing the “Ocean Wave” and “Bird 
Cage,” like old-timers. 

Some of the best square dancers 
turned out to be members of the fac- 
ulty. Almost every set somebody had 
Miss Lee and Mrs. Markham, the official 
chaperones, out on the floor and, once, 
hee lee Winston coaxed Mr. Downey, 

e principal, into dancing with her. 
But the surprise of the evening was 
Tubby Adams. No one had ever seen 
her dance before but she pitched in and 
tried everything the rest did. And Tub 
was good! 

(Concluded on page 34) 














Girl Meets Surprise 
(Concluded from page 29) 

to go without something she needed, 
to give her that new dress she didn’t 
want. But she couldn’t help it. She 
couldn't help it at all. She said, savagely, 
“I don’t want any dress, I’m not going to 
the stupid ball. I told you!” 

“But not to go to your own Senior 
Ball!” 

Now Mom was hurt, again. She 
thought you couldn’t graduate if you 
didn't go to the ball, and do every other 
silly, stupid thing you were supposed to 
do. Well, she’d have to be hurt, then. 
Time she woke up to a few things: “I’m 


not going. I hate dances, I never go to * 


them, and you know it. And I don't 
want any dress!” 

Mom licked her lips. She was think- 
ing. Trying to understand. In a minute 
she’d be finding a new partner for her 
—or trying to. Yes, there she was, begin- 
ning all over again: “Elizabeth, you 
are an excellent dancer. Didn’t Miss 
Heiss say you ought to take up ballet? 
Yes, she did. And even if you don’t care 


for dancing, dear, your father and I . 


_ will have to go.” 

Elizabeth had a picture of them. Mom 
in her blue, without the detachable 
sleeves, with her hair all frizzed up, and 
her round face pink under the white 
powder. And Father looking like Will 
Rogers used to look in the pictures, 
lifting his chin above his collar, trying 
to pull down his cuffs, and not even 
knowing that the trousers legs worked 
up, showing his shoe tops and socks. 

“It would seem very strange if you 
didn’t go with us,” Mom was saying, 
“and I’m sure you would have a won- 
derful time if you went.” 

“I won't go!” Elizabeth said hoarsely. 
“I won't go!” 

She concentrated on her finals. She 
wore herself out studying. She spoke 
to nobody, and nobody spoke to her. 
She stuffed down the milk toast that 
Mom, with her old blue flannel bath- 
robe over her flannelette pajamas, in- 
sisted on bringing her at midnight. She 
worked until she simply couldn’t hold 
up her head any longer, and then she 
went to sleep. She really didn’t care 
about all this Senior Week stuff at all, 
any more. Well, not so much... . 

She was coming out of her last final, 
a | mance rd nasty economics thing, 
and was feeling a little light-headed and 
dizzy, when she ran into Tick Howard, 
the quarterback. They had lived next 
door to each other when they were kids, 
but Tick hadn’t said more than “Hello” 
to her for years. Now he stopped. 

“Hello, Bets,” he said. 

Bets. Elizabeth took a breath. 

Tick said, “Jiminy, that’s a honey of 
a picture of vou, in See.” 

See ...oh, the picture magazine, the 
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one with all the pictures of famous 
people, and beautiful co-eds and ac- 
tresses. ... 

Her throat contracted. She managed 
to swallow, but couldn’t speak. 

“Yeh,” he said. “Everybody’s talking 
about it. Well, see you soon.” 

A picture of her. It would be Hartley 
Adams’ picture, of course. Hartley had 
mumbled something about a contest. 
She’d thought it was some fool amateur 
photography contest. Why didn’t the 
idiot say it was See! 

Scarlet, looking neither to the right 
nor left, she almost ran to the news- 
stand. With See rolled tightly in her 
hand, she dodged, head down, cheeks 
still burning, past people she knew, and 
was half way home before she opened 
it. Then she looked. 

She looked, and looked, and looked 
again. 

There she was. Anyone would know 
her, even without her name under it. 
“Elizabeth Henry.” And then it said, 
“West’s Loveliest Co-ed.” 

West’s Loveliest Co-ed . . . West’s 
Loveliest ... 

Oh, Heaven! There it was. In print. 

She began to study the picture. Was 
it funny, at all? Could the caption be 
considered a joke? No, not really. It was, 
it really was, a lovely girl. It looked 
like her, and still it didn’t. 

It was the camera that did it. A trick 
of the light, that made her features so 
fine and classic, that made her very or- 
dinary blue’ eyes seem to sparkle, and 
her very ordinary grin seem so joyous 
and alive. Even her wind-blown hair 
looked exciting. Fair, and wavy, but 
not too wavy. Light, and blowing blithe- 
ly. Like a movie star’s. 

Elizabeth closed the magazine. She 
walked on, shaking, and half sick. 

She opened it again, and read, “Eliz- 
abeth Henry . . . West’s Loveliest Co- 
ed.” She read, but hastily, the finer print 
about Hartley Adams, and the contest. 
“Promisin young artist, winner in an 
open fiel i 

They were housecleaning when she 
got home. Mom had on a faded blue 
smock, Father’s old tennis shoes, and a 
towel with a red border on her head. 
She was sitting on top of the steplad- 
der, putting away the best, freshly- 
nating china that Felix passed up to 

er. 

“And how was the ex?” she asked, 
brightly. 

Elizabeth’s hand, holding the tightly 
rolled magazine, began to shake. But 
she controlled her voice. “All right. 
Nothing much to it.” She knew that 
Mom, from the top of the ladder, could- 
n't get a good look at her face. 

“A Hartley Adams called,” Mom 
said. “I wrote his number on the pad, 
near the telephone.” 

“All right,” Elizabeth said, 


Mom waited. Elizabeth knew that she 
was waiting. “Didn’t I hear that name 
before?” 

“He was in my English seminar.” 

He is the boy who took my picture! 
she wanted to shout, but she couldn't, 
She was not quite ready. Still holding 
her books, and the magazine, she went 
out. the back door, to look for Father. 

He was sitting in the old rocker, on 
the terrace near the lawn. He had on 
an old pair of khaki pants, and a blue 
shirt open at the neck. He had his pipe 
in his mouth, and Finny, the black cat, 
sat on his knee. 

He smiled. Elizabeth smiled. He said, 
“You saw it?” He reached under the 
rocker’s chintz pad, and brought out 
See. Elizabeth unrolled her copy. Each 
turned to page three. 

“You like it? You think it’s all right?” 

“I think it’s fine,” he said. “A fine 
portrait.” He puffed on his pipe. Eliz. 
abeth sat down on the grass at his feet. 

Felix came to the door. “Some man 
wishing to talk to Miss Elizabeth,” he 
snickered. “Called you ‘Bet’!” 

Elizabeth rose, hastily. 

Father was still puffing on his pipe, 
hadn’t moved a muscle, when she came 
back. “It was Tick Howard!” Her voice 
shook, in spite of her. 

“Um?” 

Oh, dear Father. Dear Father, acting 
as if Tick Howard called her up every 
day in the week. As if anybody called 
her up. 

“You know Tick?” 

“Yes, indeed. I know my football.” 

“Father, you remember. He used to 
live next door. In the Brophy’s house.” 

She gulped. “He wants me to go to 
a movie with him. Tonight. He’s coming 
for me, at eight!” 

Put, put, put, went Father’s pipe. 

“And tomorrow night, Hartley's com- 
ing. He wanted to come tonight, but I 
told him——” She gulped again, and her 
voice broke into a wild, hiccoughin 
gurgle. “I told him I had another date. 

Mom had changed into her print. She 
sank into the basket chair, near Eliz- 
abeth. “I declare,” she said, “I don’t 
know how the two of you can sit, like 
a pair of graven images. Arthur, you 
didn’t spade up that dahlia bed! I knew 
you wouldn’t, when you put on those 
clothes. Whew! A mosquito! Catch it! 
There on your—no, it’s too late. You'd 
better come in and clean up, both of you. 
And Elizabeth, for the last time, will 
you go down to Hink’s and look at that 
pink for your dress, or shall I——” 

Elizabeth stood up, and patted Fin- 
ny’s black head. “All right, I'll go. But 
I'm not going to have pink. I want red 
—a kind of American beauty shade. With 
a tight, tight waist, and no shoulder 
straps, and a full, billowy skirt!” 


Reprinted from This Week, by permission of 
the author. 
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ASTIC 


LL over this peaceful land on 
A autumn days the whistle blows, 
a booted spheroid rises and mil- 

lions of Americans settle down to watch 
football games. They have plenty to 
watch. Bands, banners, four-legged 
mascots. The cheer leaders performing 
weird gyrations on the turf. People eat- 
ing sandwiches. People in other peo- 
ple’s seats. And, below, on the lime- 
striped green, 22 broad-backed fellows 
who would gladly give up an arm for 
ten or fifteen yards of precious ground. 
Watching the game is like watching 
nothing else on earth. The football is 
kicked, tossed and lugged all over the 
place. From time to time, amid yells 
of “Robber!” and deep groans, it is set 
back fifteen yards for no reason that the 
ebserver in Row ZZ, Seat 99 can see. 
And at moments it may vanish entirely 
from where it is supposed to be, turning 
up, through some hocus-pocus, in a to- 


tally different spot. 
The Humble Toilers 


To know what’s going on in a football 
game, Mr., Mrs. and Miss Fan should 
occasionally remove their gaze from the 

and give a look at the humble 
toilers between end and end, who sel- 
dom handle the ball. The guards, the 
tackles and the center are not just a lot 
of fellows who show up on Saturdays 
to fill out the eleven positions required 
by the rules. Each one of these stout- 
hearted fellows has a definite assigriment 
on every play. It is their skilled labor, 
lus that of the inconspicuous blocking 
ck, that paves the way for the fancy 
work, ' . 


Helen White, sitting in the stands, . 


knows nothing of this. All she sees is 
@ sudden riot on the 35-yard stripe and 
emerging from a mass of scrambled legs 

arms, a nimble halfback streaking 
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for dear life and the end zone. As he 
steps over the last white line, Helen 
thwacks the fellow in front of her and 
gurgles, “Wow, isn’t he sen-sa-tional!” 

The boy friend doesn’t think so. He 
growls, “Whistler’s Mother could have 
made a touchdown through a hole like 
that. The set-up was perfect. No one 
even laid a hand on the ball-carrier. So 
why get hysterical over the guy?” The 
cheers, Mr. Killjoy claims, should go to 
the ten unhonored, unsung heroes who 
made the run possible. 

He praises five of them in particular: 
namely, the No. 4 back who started the 
play with a fake full spinner that drew 
the secondaries out of position; the 
strong-side guard who pulled out of the 
line and blocked the left backer-up; the 
No. 3 back who rode the left end out 
of the play; the right end who drove 
the defensive left tackle in; and, finally, 
good old Streptococcus, who went down 
and dumped the safety man. 

Mr. K’s criticism of Helen’s blindness 
is wasted on the frosty air. She still 
feels the hero of the hour is the fellow 
who took the ball across. She admits 
she missed all the finer points of the 
game, “but if I watch those man moun- 
tains bumping heads, I'll miss seeing a 
touchdown, maybe. Anyway, what do 
they have a coach for? Let him watch 
his own linemen.” And she resumes 
her important task of watching the ball. 

In a way she’s right. Football is 
everybody's game. Even the uninformed 
can get a kick out of it. You don’t have 
to know the intimate details of the 
double wingback in order to enjoy a 
triple lateral that carries for 70 yards. 
To understand the beauty of a blocked 
punt that goes for a touchdown, nobody 
needs a chart or a copy of “How to 
Watch Football,” by Mr. John Q. Ex- 


pert. 


Some football watchers are not to be 
confused. They see what they like. Mrs. 
Oldgrad spies her lifelong friend a 
couple of rows ahead. She screams 
down at her and the friend comes up 
and squeezes into a narrow opening be- 
tween Mrs. Oldgrad and the fellow with 
the dirty look on his face next to her. 
They discuss their grandchildrén and 
take note of what the smartly dressed 
woman of the season is wearing. (“Look 
at the hat Mrs. Whifflefoofer is wearing 
down there in the ninth row! Before 
I'd ever appear in public with such 
a... ) When the sun sinks and the 
snake dance is over, they have had a 
beautiful afternoon. They just know that 
the team that succeeded in tearing down 
the goal post won the game. 

Of course, there are some fellows and 
girls who really want to know what's 
going on behind the scenes. They want 
exciting doings like blocked punts, 90- 
yard runs, desperate last-ditch stands 
on the goal line and pass interceptions, 
but they also want to see the things that 
are essential. 


What to Look For 


What can they do to sharpen their 
powers of observation? To start with, 
one need only keep an eye on the offen- 
sive right end for a few plays. He will 
usually be doing one of four things: 
(1) Blocking the defensive tackle in or 
out; (2) Going straight down the field 
to block the defensive fullback; (3) 
Cutting down the field as a pass re- 
ceiver; (4) Dropping across behind his 
own line. 

The manner in whicn he moves is a 
good tip-off on the type of play that 
is being run. For instance, if he at- 
tempts to block the tackle in, nine times 
out of ten the ball-carrier will travel to 
the outside of him. Should he drive 
through for the fullback, the ball, in 
most cases, will come either inside his 
position with other players blocking the 
tackle or will drive through the middle 
to the left of center. Should he hurry 
down the field, a pass is usually the 
answer. If his path takes him behind 
his own line, it may be an end-around 
play or a shovel pass. 

Having gotten a hint as to what to 
expect, it is easy. now for the fan to pick 
up the rest of the action and see what 
the ball-carrier will do with his oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes by the time Miss 
Fan swings her eyes back to the ball- 
carrier he is already lying on the ground 
with four or five foes sitting on his chest. 
In most cases it is not his fault. Even 
the great Red Grange had to have per- 
fect protection up to the line of scrim- 
mage. A great ball-carrier is judged by 
what he can do beyond the line of scrim- 
mage. 

O. K., Helen White, now go to it! 

HERMAN MASIN 
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Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 31) 


Tub had just finished a set with Hank 
Trotter when Chip announced, “Time 
to eat, folks! Gather ‘round for the grand 
auction of box suppers, provided cour- 
tesy of the girls’ Home Ec club and 
each box gue aranteed to hold vittles a- 
wey for two. Now, the catch is, each 
ady here holds a number which corre- 
sponds to a number on one of these 
boxes. The er-uh-gents will bid for the 
boxes by number and highest bidder 
gets a dee-licious supper and a bee- 
yutiful lady to share it! Don’t be bash- 
ful, gents. Speak right up. What am 
I bid for box number one?” 

Tommy Trotter eyed the crowd and 
spotted Hank with Tubby Adams. Oh, 
boy, and Hank had brought Diane! 


Well, he'd just pull a fast one on brother 
Hank. Where was Diane? Oh, over 
there! 

“What's your number?” Tommy 
shouted all the way across the gym 
when he caught Diane's eyes. 

“Twenty-nine,” it looked as if Diane 
said, although she didn’t shout back. 

When Chip called out “Number 29”, 
Tommy sailed in and bid 30 cents right 
off the bat. This was big money. Most 
of the boxes had gone for 15 or 20 cents, 
at the most. 

“Sold!” Chip announced, after a brief 
pause. “Now, which lady holds the 
number 29?” 

“Why—er—I guess I do,” came the 
squeaky voice of none other than Miss 
Tubby Adams. 

Tommy could have dropped dead. So 
could Tub, who had been twisting her 
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Just fill in 


the last line 
of this limerick 


For energy 
Planters help me 4 


1¢ a champ I'm 
It's up to me to see 


a 
—_ 





1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syllable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat”. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- 
per showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten bag, wrap- 


ee 
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Planters are 
o any feat 


to be 


Read these rules carefully 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize 


15 Prizes 
of $1.00 
100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 Ib. tins of Vacuum 
Packed Planters Peanuts. 


4th Prize... 


my meat 








per or picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor, 19th floor, 250 E. 43d St., New York, 
N.Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatness. 


6. Judge’s decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Junior Scholastic, Feb. 
5th, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 





handkerchief nervously during the auc. 
tion. Red, her date, seemed to have dis. 
appeared. 

No one was fooled about what had 
happened. Everybody had heard Tom. 
my’s shout to Diane. There were snick. 
ers here and there in the crowd. Tubby 
turned appealingly to Hank, but he wag 
now busy bidding for number 35, which 
really was Diane's. 

Just about the time it looked as if al] 
was lost, Red rushed up to Tub, “Oh~ 
uh—there you are. Sorry I had to duck 
out, but the Home Ec girls needed some 
of us to bring up another load of boxes, 
I just heard, as I came in———” 

“Oh, Red, do something,” was all Tub 
had time to say as Tommy approached, 

That was a large order, but Red came 
through like a hero. 

“Thanks—uh— Tom, for—uh— —bidding 
that box number 29 in for me,” he said, 
“You got it for thirty cents, didn’t you? 
Here’s the refund!” 

Next Week: HOME ON THE RANGE 





Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 
(Page 2) 
= 3. ¢ 4. b; 5. b; 6. a; 7. b 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
(Page 26-E) 


. acclimation 11. signet 

. canvass 12. lynx 

. ascetic 13. censer 
chord 14. deign 
kernel 15. champagne 
viol 16. augers 

. symbols 17. plumb 

. limbs 18. clime 
indite 19. reck 
quire 20. faker 


Words of the Week 

Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, Orb, Sdd; food, foog 
ciibe, iirn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French #, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French liquid 
1; K—German guttural ch; N—French nasal 
m or n. In words of more than one syllable, 
accented syllables are italicized. 
Ataturk, Kemal (ka-miil 4-ta-tiirk), p. 125 
Dardanelles (dar-da-né/z), p. 11-S. 
Inonu, Ismet (is-mét é-nd-ndo), p. 11-5, 
Marmora (méir-mor-a), Sea of, p. 11-5. 
Moldavia (m6l-dd-vi-a), p. 11-S. 
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Following the Films 


(Concluded from page 30) 
a show of their own. Mickey is the 
writer, composer, director, and prac- 
tically everything except the leading 
lady. (And, at one rehearsal, he even 
shows her how to swish as Cleopatra! ) 
However, Mickey has trouble by the 
: he runs out of money, one leading 
dy walks out on the show, another is 
yanked out by an irate father, and, on 
opening night, even the weatherman 
tums against him and stirs up a storm 
which all but wrecks the barn in which 
the performance is taking place. How- 
ever, a big Broadway producer was in 
the audience and saw enough of the 
show that didn’t get wet to sign Mickey 
and his troupe for a Broadway appear- 
ance in his stage revue. Everything is 
hunky-dory. 

There are plenty of catchy tunes and 
musical numbers woven into the plot 
and the show itself includes a blackface 
minstrel, which is tops, and a finale in 
which Mickey and Judy do a parody 
on President and Mrs. Roosevelt speak- 
ing over the radio. All in good fun, of 
course. 

Two hit numbers from the Broadway 
show have been retained in the score, 
Babes in Arms and Where or When, 
and among the new ones are Good 
Morning and God's Country. It’s a grade 
A musical. 


HOLLYWOOD CAVALCADE (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. Produced by Darryl F. 
Zanuck. Directed by Irving Cum- 
mings. Screen play by Ernest Pascal.) 


A good half of this film—and you can 
take that literally—is devoted to fond 
recollections of the days when the 
movies were young and full of custard 
ies, Keystone cops, and Mack Sennett 

thing beauties; the other half, with 
Don Ameche and Alice Faye dragging 
out a dull story of a pre-war director 
and a screen glamour girl, is about as 
gummy as a caramel marshmallow nut 
sundae. Don’t be upset if you have to 
leave early in order to get home by 
curfew, 

The earlier sequences unwind a good 
bit of Hollywood history and the scenes 
showing how the early films were pro- 
duced are authentic. In these you will 
see Buster Keaton, Ben Turpin, and 
Chester Conklin, some of the screen’s 
early funnymen, a group of the original 
Keystone cops going through their de- 

routines and several pie-throwing 
episodes that are still guaranteed to set 
i rolling in the aisles. J. Ed- 


p ward Bromberg is choice as a producer 


of the old school. 


Laas Pins FOL, | FREE | 
Sathana esis 
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Wie Det P METAL ARTS CO.. Inc, Rochester, MT. 
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A La Lowell 
When an Albany citizen ordered a steak in 
the restaurant of a small Canadian town a few 
weeks ago, the waiter asked: “How’'ll you 
have it done—good and faithful servant or 
day in June?” Puzzled, he asked for an ex- 
planation. “Well done,” said the waiter, “or 
what is so rare as.” 
—Neal O'Hara in N. Y. Post 


Oh, Professor! 
Doing eighty 
Down the road 
Went Jim Broty— 
He’s so bold. 
Ran into some trucks— 
Auto all smashed— 
Cost 150 bucks— 
He was not abashed. 
Into the house 
Puffing like a geyser 
“Mother,” he yelled, 
“Is it time for Kay Kyser?” 
Cynosure, Fargo, N. D. 


English Accent 
“Waiter!” “Yes, sir.” “What's this?” 
“It’s bean soup, sir.” “I don’t care what it 
has been; the question is, what is it now?” 


Daffynitions 

Zebra .. . a horse with a past. 

Doorknob . . . what a revolving door goes 
around without. 

Pedestrian . . . a man with a son in high 
school and only one car. 

Telephone . . . the thing to answer to stop 
ringing in the ears. 

South High Tooter, Omaha, Neb. 


Yoo-hoo! 

“There’s a wonderful echo from these 
rocks,” said the guide to the tourist, “but you 
have to shout very loud. Now you just yell, 
‘Two bottles of pop!"” 

The tourist shouted and then listened. 

“I hear no echo at all,” said he. 

“Oh, well,” said the guide, “here comes the 
inkeeper with our pop anyway.” 

—The American Boy 
e 


PRIZES — 
PLUS EXPERIENCE 


If you are interested in ad-writing and 
space-selling, here’s a chance for you 
to gather experience, win a solid cash 
prize, and earn money for your school 
paper all at once. Enter the contest 
being sponsored by the Hat Style Coun- 
cil, Inc. December 31, 1939 is the clos- 
ing date. Write an ad about your fa- 
vorite felt hat and sell your local hat 
dealer the space for publishing it in your 
school paper. Send the printed version, 
clipped from your paper, to the contest. 
For details, see the September 25 issue 
of Scholastic. 





BY POPULAR DEMAND 


TWO SERIES OF 


“BOY DATES GIRL" 
By GAY HEAD 


You'll want to test this Scholastic way 
of improving etiquette and behavior in 
the classroom, in the cafeteria, at the 
prom, and at home. It's a popular way: 
Since we initiated “Boy Dates Girl” three 
years ago, we have constantly been 
printing some part of the series at the 
request of our readers and their adult 
advisors. 


THE FIRST SERIES 


is a collection of witty, conversational 
discussions of etiquette and behavior 
problems, written for the high school 
boy and girl with their life situations, 
their viewpoint, and their tastes in mind. 


It appeared first in Scholastic. Teachers 
and parents applauded its visible suc- 
cess—its practical influence on the be- 
havior of students. And—most remark- 
able of all—the students themselves 
asked us to publish “Boy Dates Girl” ev- 
ery week, and to issue it in book form, 
so that they could “always have it on 
hand for big moments.” 


THE SECOND SERIES 


appeared in installment form last year 
in Scholastic. It tells, in a continued 
story, about the behavior and etiquette 
adventures of typical high school stu- 
dents, against a real-life background. 


It was popular alike with Romeos and 
Juliets. They, their teachers, and their 
parents wrote us enough fan-mail to 
make another “Boy Dates Girl” book a 
necessity. 


FIRST SERIES: colored cover, 46 pages 
SECOND SERIES: colored cover, 80 pages 
PRICE FOR EACH: 100 or more, 20¢ 


each; 10 to 100, 
25c; singly, 35c. 


ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY 
FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohie 


AND WATCH CLASSROOM MAN- 
NERS IMPROVE 














For High School Authors, Artists, and Composers in 


SCHOLASTIC’S 16th 
ANNUAL AWARDS 


ONG thought and sincere effort can bring you undreamed. 


of returns in Scholastic Awards. 


Part of the $10,000 in 


eash, scholarships, and useful prizes may be presented to you. 
You may have the pleasure of knowing that famous critics are 
reading your manuscripts or that your art work is on display 
in Scholastic’s 13th National High School Art Exhibit in Pitts- 


burgh next spring. 


You may feel the thrill of seeing your 


work in print, of paying a visit to New York City, of knowing 
that your voice is starting across a nation-wide hook-up to be 


heard by the folks back home. 





You may enter original work 
in any or in several of 
these classifications: 


LITERARY DIVISION 
Essays Short Stories 
(See Oct. 2 issue) 
ART DIVISION 
Paintings Drawings Advertising Art 
(See Oct. 9 issue) 
MUSIC DIVISION 
Piano Solos Vocal Solos Part-Songs 
(See Oct. 16 issue) 


Poetry 


FOR CLASSIFICATIONS, RULES, 
AND DETAILS, WRITE FOR FREE 
COPIES OF ONE OF THE 
FOLLOWING 
SCHOLASTIC ISSUES 
October 2 
October 9 
October 16 


Literary Divisions 
Art Division: 
Music Divisions 














YOUR POEMS, PAINTINGS, OR MUSIC 


can win more than cash prizes and congratulations. Last year, more thal 
twenty entrants in the Art Division received notice that they had won sche F 
ships——a full year’s tuition in the most distinguished art schools im th 
country. One of our former art entrants won a fellowship to study 
Europe; another was called in by a publisher to illustrate a book: _ 
Maureen Daly, whose short story “Sixteen” won first pirze in 1938, 
seen this same story reprinted in the O. Henry Prize Stories anthology, al 
in Redbook. Evangeline Gjelhaug was the star of the literary divisionl 
year: she collected $50 for a first prize short story and $50 more for a 
prize essay; and she saw New York and the World’s Fair in a big way 
May as the guest of Scholastic. 4 
You may be just as fortunate in Scholastic Awards for 1940. You,1 
may receive a prize check and see your work printed in the Student Achill 
ment Number of Scholastic, due May 6, 1940. A board of famous art 0 
tors and artists may look on your paintings with approval. Your mum 
composition may be heard by thousands of listeners over a coast-to@ 
network. So start today. And keep working until the closing date, Mareit 
Your best may be the best creative work being done by students in 
this year——your ticket to the stars! 


WRITE FOR COPIES OF THE ISSUE CONTAINING THE RULE | 
OF THE DIVISION YOU WISH TO ENTER, SEE LIST ABOVE 





